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THE RIGHT HAND OF THE CONTINENT.’ 
By CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 


},S has been said before, on no better authority,* 
any one who will look a map of America in 
the face may perceive that California is the 
Right Hand of the Continent. If this shall 
seem, to such as see only the map, a mere poetic 
figure or accident of a peninsula, it is to be 
proved that this anatomy is no metaphor, no 
freak, no inconsequent brachial process of the opposite side of 
the body from the heart. In sober fact, it zs the Right Hand, 
with all the name implies; and with triceps, biceps, forearm, 
wrist, fist and fingers full sinewed for its office. The passing 
prophecy, seven years ago, that in time this member must come 
to be realized of the rest—*’ though to this day the self-sufficient 
left hand outscriptures scripture, and as little cares as it little 
knows what the Right Hand doeth”’—has had fulfillment sooner 
than should have been expected. We have decided (officially, at 
least) to be a ‘* world power.” Whether we conclude that the 
Influence which in one century has modified every other civilized 
government on earth, and been direct model for every consti- 
tution in the New World, is world power, or that there can be 
no strength without a club and some alien head to prove it upon 





* This article was printed in Harper’s Magazine for January, 1900. It is 
republished here (by the special courtesy of Messrs. Harper & Bros.) as in- 
troductory to the series of six or eight new articles to the same text, which 
Out WEstT will publish in consecutive issues.—-Ep. 
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—in either alternative the Right Hand has come suddenly to the 
beginning of its own. And quite regardless of what we may 
be ripe to admit. The law of gravitation does not pass around 
an asylum of the blind, and Destiny halts as little for the wil- 
ful deaf as for them who listen so hard to her that they hear 
many things she never said. All the blindfold habit, all the 
local investments or local pride of seventy-four million people 
cannot lastingly outweigh a handful, and—the “shortest line.” 
To paraphrase (not ignobly, I hope) Garrison’s magnificent 
word, it is a case where even one man and the geography would 
be a majority. 

From California we have reached out to pocket the Hawaiian 
orphans and the Philippine “‘rebels” (begging the dictionary’s 
pardon); from California we shall continue to administer them 
at their proper cost, in so far as we shall carry out the contract. 
Even should a certain rather American reaction from emotion to 
figures, and from the voice of the siren to the voice of the 
Fathers, serve to put a hitch in our gallop, we can never again 
forget (though it may take us some time fully to remember) our 
actual national anatomy. Nothing can put us back so left- 
handed as we were in 1897. 

There are many people still smitten with surprise that har- 
bors generally happen near cities—the bigger the city, the better 
the harbor. By a like providential coincidence, the easiest 
grades pursue railroads; and where the ships are gathered to- 
gether, a short curve of the earth tags obedient in their wake. 
Perhaps we are too used to plane geography, whereupon the rest 
of the world is mere unimproved paper, and only the United 
States glows with lithographic life. This is not always con- 
ductive to roundness of ideas. Certainly he is no typical Ameri- 
can who can beset a globe awhile and not begin to get a glim- 
mering of what the Pacific means besides wastefulness of papier- 
miché. So many and so greatly larger prophets have foretold 
it the coming chief theater of the world’s activities that only 
sheer impudence could here insist upon it with the detail of an 
inventor. At present I desire to suggest this ocean merely as a 
facility for getting somewhere—almost anywhere, in fact, since 
it is aspacious way. And the relation of the Pacific Ocean to 
the world’s imminent commerce once grasped, it is not far to be- 
gin to discern the relation of our Pacific Coast to the Pacific 
Ocean. Yonder is the stage upon which the world’s chief drama 
is to be played. Here, so far as the leading lady (we trust) is 
concerned, is the stage entrance. Here is our door to India, 
China, Japan, Australia, the South Seas, the west coast of South 
and Central America, and Mexico and Alaska—in fact, to the 
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richest of the Old World and the New, with a tolerably over- 
whelming majority of the world’s population and productivity, 
and a range in each to which human knowledge writes not one 
addendum. ‘This in itself might suffice to justify some more 
sober consideration of our outlet. 

Yet it would be, of course, a gross ignoring of history to think 
of this Right Hand as a mere organ wherewith to reach and 
grasp, or yet as a potentiality rather than a fact. If it be 
needed now (as it is) to get into others’ pockets, it has already 
gone down into its own, and filled therefrom the complacent 
left hand. California has, indeed, already performed the dexter 
functions, and rather overwhelmingly. I seriously mean to 
demonstrate that no one State, no six States, no census division 
even, has so vitally meddled with the nation. If this be treason, 
we will proceed to make the most of it. First, by a glance along 
some major lines of history ; later, by such significant detail as 
shall commend itself as most illuminative. There is nowhere 
else in history a chapter of the proportionate wagging of a 
nation by a frontier; though in history generally the tail has 
been dominant. Rome was not only the seven hills, and England 
is not the British Isles alone. Peru, the South-American Cali- 
fornia of three centuries earlier, did not a half so much subvert 
Spain; and Australia, with respect to England, barely sug- 
gested the parallel, whether we reckon commercially or socio- 
logically. 

We may gather from trustworthy sources, for instance, that 
“sound money” has now some importance in our national 
economies. Well, California put the United States on a gold 
basis, and has kept it there. And California only, though her 
legitimate children (whom we may count in the States and 
Territories born directly of California men and money) are now- 
adays sharing the burden and for the moment carrying the butt 
end of it; as Colorado is just now producing more gold than her 
mother, albeit she has not in total produced a tenth as much. 

The proof is as simple and as sure as in anything else which 
depends upon the comforting multiplication table. Up to the 
civil war, the whole United States in its whole history had pro- 
duced less than twenty-five millions in gold and silver put to- 
gether, outside of California—a figure eloquent enough when 
we remember our shinplasters and wild-cat banks. In five years 
from its discovery by us, California multiplied the hard money 
of the country by ten—and more. The whole stock of gold in 
the United States today—coin and bullion—is considerably less 
than California contributed in thirteen consecutive years. If 
by some adventitious windfall we had had an equal gold stock 
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the gold produced by the 
United States to this very 
day, California has given 
more than one-half from her 
own pockets. Of the re- 
maining fraction she is 
demonstrably responsible for 
at least seven-tenths. Pos- 
sibly there is some signifi- 
cance in the fact that the 
United States now produces 
more gold per year, by 70 
per cent., than the whole 
world produced before Cal- 
ifornia; and that Califor- 
nia itself, even at its low- 
est ebb, turns in annually 
two-fifths as much of the 
reliable metal as the whole 
round of earth dug before 
the California awakening. 
Fourteen hundred millions 
in gold from one State has 
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been in itself of some import 
to the finances of a nation 
which even now transacts 
its business with half that 
stock. But it is only a be- 
ginning in the commercial 
consequence of the State. 
California not only invented 
the gold fever, but made it 
contagious. She precipi- 
tated Australia, the only 








continent which ever rivaled our own one!/State as a gold-pro- 
ducer. It is of course notorious that Australia had been “ dis- 
covered” and suppressed until men from California and with the 
California itch made further suppression impossible—for Har- 
greaves went to school to us. So in five years a yellow fleck 
picked up from a California tail-race had revolutionized the 
money-market of the world, at once and forever. 
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It is stress that brings about great things. Solomon was 
already a gold-bug ; and the priest of far-shooting Apollo came 
with a ransom not of greenbacks nor yet of silver. But since 
before Ophir, the world had been content to gopher for its sober 
little gold. For crazy-much gold (after serving an apprentice- 
ship conservative enough in its stupidity ) California made mining 
for the first time a business, and has taught the world. From 
a faro game unprecedented in history, nor yet paralleled, she re- 
duced it to science ; from brute, though gigantic, retail to dex- 
terous wholesale ; from shopkeeping tocommerce. As she came 
less pick-upable with loose nuggets, and bent her back to serious 
quartz veins, her vagabond graduates turned back a thousand 
miles on their own tracks and developed the lesser but adequate 
bonanzas of Colorado and its peers. Her scholars are today the 
first men wherever there is gold—in the Black Hills or the Rand. 
The vast majority of Western Argonauts would never have been 
in the West at all, nor at all gold-seeking, but for California. 
Shaft-mining or low-grade ore never yet made astampede. Peo- 
ple do not buy lottery tickets for the dollar prizes, nor yet for a 
chance to make a livelihood by hard work. The one sanity of 
the mining craze is that the capital prize attracts people, and 
that failing of it they are finally diverted to sober work on en- 
larged lines. It seems to be a generic wisdom of Nature to gain 
her ends by dazzling the vision. She adorns sex that posterity 
shall not fail. She would rather trust the peahen’s eyes than 
its forethought—or a man’s. She peoples the wilderness by 
showing us not a moral obligation nor a civic advantage, but a 
glitter. Yet she has a sound antidote. It is the history of all 
these madnesses that they promote sanity. The beauty of 
women increases crime, no doubt, but it also perpetuates hu- 
manity. Somewhat so, the wild lusts of a gold-rush at last 
vastly accelerate and vastly broaden sober progress. 

Our real West dates from California. It is not enough to re- 
member that Minnesota, Oregon, Kansas, Nevada, Nebraska, 
Colorado, the two Dakotas, Montana, Washington, Idaho, Wy- 
oming, Utah, have been admitted as States, and New Mexico, 
Arizona, Oklahoma and Alaska organized as Territories, since 
California came into the Union. The pertinent question is, 
how many of them we should have if there had been no Cali- 
fornia. If only a Pathfinder and a few score trappers had seen 
the intervening waste between Independence and the coast; if 
nothing seismic enough had befallen to fetch into California 
more people in a tide than there were in all the country between 
California and the older States as late as 1860 (for we must re- 
member that when the war broke out California was the only 
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State west of the Missouri, except the part of Texas) ; if the 
ready money of the country had not been doubled several times, 
and the spirit of adventure increased by a still larger multipli- 
cand—who will pretend that by now we should have a full- 
growing West, already big enough to feed the old folks? No 
one, certainly, who knows East and West; nor even any one for 
whom the census has not been in vain. 

Particularly, since time was an element of the contract. The 
Pacific Slope did not need to go begging. ‘There were other 
hands reached out for it—above all, it was leaning to other 
hands. It was more by good fortune than by general wit that 
our fist closed upon it first. We had not many Jeffersons and 
Bentons. There were not many people with Webster’s brains, 
but plenty who could imitate the limp of his provincialism. 
The United States was mostly content to remain a narrow 
huddle of provinces when California, suddenly and almost em- 
pirically, unrolled our trivial half-way map to another ocean, 
and gave us a national span, and pulled along population enough 
to vindicate the map. To this day there are many excellent 
people who never reflect what Uncle Sam’s stature should have 
been if he had slept on ; with Canada at his head, Mexico for a 
foot-board, and his back against a British wall somewhere about 
the Platte. 

I fear no smiles from any whose smile is seriously discourag- 
ing, when I venture the suggestion that, if there had been no 
California in 1848, there could have been no civil war in 1861 ; 
nor for at least a decade—and probably a generation—later. 
In grammar school, war can be defined with a word; later we 
find it complicated. Conscience may be concerned in it; but it 
involves also politics, money, and the fighting temper. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that, without a California, the 
United States could not have been by ’61 in any financial posi- 
tion to afford the luxury of its convictions. As to the last straw 
which breaks a patient man to impatience, California had cer- 
tainly contributed more than its share. Men who have fought 
Indians and claim-jumpers are on the average more ripe to fight 
strangers than confirmed farmers are; and as their touchiness 
spreads even to the farmers of their acquaintance, a nation with 
this leaven comes to blows sooner than a nation withoutit. As 
to politics (which are most of any war), California made the 
States (77 posse) which largely made the issue. It was no more 
a question of slavery than of the extension of slavery that accel- 
erated the rupture. 

Yet that great cleavage along the line of human rights had 
to come sometime. We of this generation, at least, are en- 
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titled to thank California that it came so soon. Without the 
new problems, the new money, and the new pugnacity bred of 
49, that deadliest struggle in history would only by now be 
ending, or by now begun. As it is, tall trees are risen upon its 
graves, its widows are past the heartbreak of youth, and North 
and South are grown one. Not by any means decause of a new 
war, but by the slow “‘intention” of time and the Blood; merely 
evidenced when a crisis pulls on the old wound and finds hardly 
a scar left. 

It would be rather long than difficult to trace, along many 
other largest lines of the material development of the nation, 
the like influence of California ; and to clinch wholesale asser- 
tion by retail and statistical proof (as I purpose to prove all 
large premises herein). Without being at the outset too tedious 
to those who forget that even American progress has to have 
reasons, and that even American character is woven of more 
threads than the one stout one of birth, it may still be weil to 
recall a few other typical and generic truths in the material 
category. 

California first invented a serious need of steamboats in the 
United States, and for a generation practically monopolized 
them. By a poetic injustice, she has to this day very nearly 
the worst steamboats. She invented long-distance railroading 
—indeed, one may probably say the American railroad system. 
There was not, nor has been, any otiier reason for mileages over 
five thousand. California called for a railroad three times as 
long as the world had ever seen; and, getting it, gave back the 
sinews to vein the East with railroads—the sinews and the im- 
petus. It is hardly necessary to remark that transcontinental 
railroading is a technic by itself; and that precisely as Amer- 
ican methods actually at last direct Continental ones, so the 
long, lean, single-track, sand-ballasted railroads:across our con- 
tinent are still tutors to the short, fat, perfected systems of the 
narrow States. At the head of any profession stands the man 
who has to solve the most problems, not the man who inherited 
the largest practice. Incidentally, too—not of vain-glory, but 
as a matter of history not without use in the final analysis—it 
is to be noted that even up to the year of grace 1902 California 
is the only country any one ever cared to build three thousand 
miles-of rail to get to—and the only land a hundred thousand 
men ever walked two thousand miles sooner than stay away 
from. 

There must be some, also, who remember American machine- 
shops in the ’Forties. There were American mechanics. The 
grasshopper engines they builded were good grasshoppers of 
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their time, else these men could never have jumped to building 
leviathans. For it was almost between two days that the de- 
mand came for such engines as even Yankee mechanics had 
not seen in their nightmares. In this large activity, as in 
many others, California was the first commanding voice. And 
perhaps as striking a hint as any of what she had done for the 
United States in this line is the fact that at ten years old she 
was already competent to build her own unprecedented Com- 
stock engines in the same shop that now turns out the battle- 
ship Oregon; and that today she can and does build bigger 
and better machineries than any portion of the Union built 
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twenty years ago. I am quite prepared to learn that it was 
‘‘an age of progress.” True. But what made itso? Did new 
wealth have anything to do with new desires ? Were new de- 
sires provocative of new invention? Did either have some 
effect in swelling population ? 

But the engines were for bigger mechanisms than them- 
selves. California took scientific mining unborn and made a 
man of it. No mining so big nor so corrupting has ever since 
been seen—though we have striven vigorously after both goals. 
As if gold were not enough, the Argonauts invented silver—as 
a factor, that is, big enough to be an unrest. Only a certain 
unacquaintance can compare Cerro de Pasco or Potosi or Guana- 
juato with Virginia City. They are not comparable in our 
idiom. The Peruvian, Bolivian, and Mexican bonanzas have 
outranked ours in dollars, but they count by half-centuries 
where we count decades ; by labor whose wage would not have 
bought the Comstock miner his cigar; by the very absence of 
what we call ** business method.” Knowing both well, I have 
no lingering doubt that the Potosino, or Pasquefio, ** got more 
out of it,” and gave more ; lived, on the average, more happily 
and more beloved. But we wiser people do not mine precisely 
to live ; we are rather more in the way of living that we may 
mine. The benighted Don never knew what a mining-stock 
was. He was content with silver. Whereas we have made our 
shadow bigger than his substance. Stock-gambling was a 
California invention; for before that, even our progressive 
blood had not risen to the fine game of throat-cutting by ticker. 
There could be no sharper proof of racial superiority. Our 
rude prototype made a fair fling so long as he had bullion to 
pave the street—as he literally did, Avo /em., in cases of ex- 
hilaration—but had to stop when his last coin rang on the 
counter. A smarter generation learned to take that coin and 
weigh it against a quire of paper; put on four bits’ worth of 
printer’s ink, cut the pile into ten thousand pieces and sell 
each piece for the value of the original coin. Nor was it all 
the ‘‘epoch of progress,” for it has not yet been “ gone 
better.” Our best efforts are rather crude now beside the stiff 
game of the frontier inventor—when stocks on the San Fran- 
cisco board rose in value a million dollars a day for months, and 
the sales in one year in one small city were 120 millions ; when 
a certain stock went from nothing to $1,570 a share and back to 
$33, all within eight months ; when two silver mines produced 
105 millions in five years, and the valuation of one lode was 
nearly 400 millions; when 250 millions were spent in ** develop- 
ing” one little huddle of hills, and though thousands of officials. 
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and employes got rich by what “’stuck to their fingers,” there 
were bigger dividends than all the mills or all the railroads in 
the United States ever paid. By some illogic of the map, the 
Comstock is in Nevada; but it must always be borne in mind 
that the Comstock was as distinctly a California affair as 
Bunker Hill belongs to Massachusetts. California money, 
California brawn, California brains, California madness, made 
it—and to later boot gave us Leadville, Tombstone, and all the 
other giants. Rich as the nation is, if only the original money 
from between the boundaries of California were bewitched out 
of our pockets and our enterprises, we should go hopelessly 
bankrupt; without insisting at all upon California’s equity in 
the investments built upon that money, nor upon a royalty in 
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the mineral output of other States that can be proved definitively 
to be a specific consequence of California; nor yet counting at 
all the many other industries whereby the State of bewiider- 
ment has enriched the Union and herself in the half-century. 
Nor is it by any suggestion a mere case of “/as done.” 
California sowed her wild oats royally, and taught her timidest 
sister to tipple. No State was ever before so drunken—nor so 
contagious in her cups—and none is today more sober. I knew 
once every county in New England by sight; but if there is 
any New England town of 8,000 which beats a peace record of 
one arrest per month, it has grown up since Icame away. And 
in all seriousness that is typical. There is no State comparable 
in population and wealth freer today from the gambling spirit 
than this ex-gambler to whose once vast game even Chicago 
must stand in the relation of neophyte. Of this phase there 
is much to be said later. At present we must only “cut the 
main trail.” Here is a modern State of good American manners 
and morals ; with more than one-twenty-second of the area of 
the United States (Alaska inclusive) and one-sixtieth of the 
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population ; with a quarter as many people as New England, 
and two and a half times as many acres”. It raised in 1897 two 
hundred and ninety-three times as much wheat as New Eng- 
land, eighteen times as much barley, half as much corn. It has 
two million acres more forest than New England—forests not 
only incomparably nobler but incomparably more valuable. It 
has, indeed, one-twenty-fourth of all the forests in the United 
States; and the densest forests (in “‘merchantable lumber”) in 
the world. It has more horses, more milch cows and oxen, more 
swine, than all New England, and over four times as many 
sheep. It has more acres in grapes than New England has in 
corn, and produces more wine than all the rest of the Union put 
together. It is the only raisin-maker, and turns out thirty-nine 
thousand tons of raisins a year. With less than a fifth of the 
total coast-line of the United States, it has (by value) one- 
fourteenth of the fisheries. It raises many times as much fruit 
as New England, of many times the variety, and of at least 
double the market rating. With a third of Ohio’s population 
(and no President-making or natural gas), it manufactures as 
much as Ohio in value. It has more money in savings banks 
per depositor than any other State in the Union—double the 
New England average, more than seven times the average of 
Great Britain. And it is not the lucky few. Its savings bank 
deposits mean not only $110 dollars or so for every man, woman 
and child in the State, Chinese and Indians included, but that 
one in every seven of this entire population is a depositor. It 
has no State indebtedness. Its assessed valuation per capita is 
30 per cent. above that of New York, more than four times larger 
than that of Illinois, and in the whole Union is equaled only by 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

Possibly from the material standpoint this suffices for the 
present to indicate that one may be less frivolous than one looks 
in speaking of California as the Right Hand, and that the 
heretic suggestion may be worth following up. This is but a 
beginning of the fact; and if these truths seem seditious, the 
wrath be not upon my head, but upon that of the Census Bureau 
and its fellow-conspirators. 

The most vital influence in shaping American character (for 
we will drop the pocket awhile) radiated first and longest from 
the stingy littoral of our hostile ocean. The Puritan conscience 
is dominant today in California as it is in New England and 
many States between. On neither verge is it nowadays in 
majority of numbers; on both it is the backbone minority that 
stiffens—and in the long run controls—every democracy. In 
both (if unequally) its surface asperities have been rubbed and 





*That is, ten times as much “ Elbow-Room.” 
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weathered, to their possible betterment ; but the oaken core per- 
dures, unspoiled in fiber by the “ finish.” 

Now back to the peevish ocean from the serene one, from the 
generous to the “‘close” fields, there is (and growing daily 
more momentous) a sociologic reaction as little to be disregarded 
in any sober analysis of national character. The frontiersman 
has counted as many per cent. in evolving the present American 
culture-type as the Puritan himself. We are great not alone be- 
cause of our keen sense of the immorality of other people. The 
compelling a continental wilderness would have given us moral 
muscle if we had started without any to speak of, and has very 
visibly enlarged and given new suppleness to the generous stock 
of our heredity. The Puritans themselves would have presently 
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become “impossible ” if they had landed in the Garden of Eden, 
and we can never be too thankful that California was beyond 
them. They were near enough to impossible as it stood; but 
the wilderness is a wonderfully sane thing. Only death matches 
it as acorrective. New England was counter-irritant enough 
even for its pioneers. California, by a curious partnership of 
circumstances, intrinsic and extrinsic, was frontier plus a still 
more invaluable influence. I believe it as possible to prove, and 
as conclusively, that California made over the American mind 
as that it made over American finances; and lam now headed 
thitherward, after a merely introductory fashion. 

Here was our first (and still largest) national romance, the 
first wild-flower of mystery, the first fierce passion of an un- 
commonly hard-fisted youth. ‘To this day it persists the only 
glamour between the covers of our geography. For more than 
fifty years its very name has been a witchcraft, and its spell is 
stronger now than ever, as shall be coolly demonstrated. This 
has meant something in the psychology of so unfanciful a race. 
The flowering of imagination is no trivial incident, whether in 
one farm boy’s life or in a people’s. It may be outgrown, and so 
much as forgotten; but it shall never again be as if it had never 
been. Without just that flower we should not have just this 
fruit. 

California was also the nation’s first taste of “ big money’ 
alias, the unearned increment. Far be it from me to pretend 
that this was an unmixed blessing. Very likely it was not a 
blessing whatever. ButI speak to a common standard, and the 
challenged party has the choice of weapons. ’Forty-eight was, 
to a sturdy, sober land, the first giant unrest, the first epidemic 
temptation. We had never before dreamed of being—well, as 
we are. It changed the temper of the American mind forever 
though by no means every American mind at once. It taughta 
generation aiming point-blank at slow competency to raise the 
sights for riches on the wing—and we have forgotten how to 
shoot low. It bred more discontent and more widely shifted the 
social view-point than any other event or condition in our his- 
tory before or since, slavery and steam not excluded—for steam 
we tie and we have untied slavery ; but no nation ever yet re- 
bottled the afrit of its own imagination and desire. I know, 
indeed, in all history no comparable transubstantiation of mind 
in a people; for of course the easy new parallel is not yet by a 
long way history. 

Very possibly the patient student nowadays realizes, more 
broadly than any Argonaut even, how swift, how unforseen, 
how ineluctably, that galvanic pulse ran through the narrow 
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nation, and how fiercely possessed its very capillaries. Slavery 
itself was never so stirring a question in so many hearts—for 
when the men of 200,000 homes were facing danger, our concern 
was for something more complicated than the abstract question; 
just as the California fever took on new complications when it 
involved the exile of so many scores of thousands of loved ones. 
I make the comparison between the two agitations by their in- 
trinsic depth, so far as such simplification is possible. The files 
of the New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other 
newspapers, of every periodical, little and big, warming (from a 
conservatism whereof no large residue is anywhere left us) to 
the first colossal sensation in American journalism ; the popular 
songs (and only a collector dreams how as the sands of the sea 
for multitude were the ‘‘ California Songsters” which flooded 
the country ; of the span of a dime novel, but rainbow-covered 
with the saddening lithographies of the day )—these are straws 
of how the wind blew. To say nothing of the passenger lists. 
The United States has over four times the population it had in 
48; but it has never since duplicated that shifting of population 
in the same length of time. 

And the books! Without final data at hand, I incline to be- 
lieve that by the time the war came along to give us a new text, 
California had already, in a dozen years, doubled the volume of 
American literature. In the same way, of course, that it was 
then doubled again—for our war literature was not mostly writ- 
ten upon the battle-field. In half a century this current has not 
ceased. It is a lean month even now which does not see, some- 
where, some sort of a book about California. It is certain that 
as much literature (using the word as it is used) has been writ- 
ten of California as of all the other States together. This means, 
of course, only matter in which the State is an essential, not an 
incident. 

It was given to the Argonauts of ’49 to weigh more per capita, 
and for a longer term, than any other class of citizens Whether 
they staid at the rainbow’s end or reverted at last to the old 
home, whether they ‘ 


ss 


made their pile” or *‘ went broke,” they 
had a disproportionate influence in whatsoever society they 
touched—even by their rare letters. It is perfectly true that 
California has not even yet given birth to one man of the largest 
national stature, nor even returned an adopted son so tall as the 
very giants of the States that mothered her. That is not unex- 
pected in history. Homer could hardly have come the day after 
Cadmus. It does not in the least diminish our patriotic head 
that the Gladstones and Tennysons and Bismarcks refrain at 
home from the better side of the world, nor that our actual im- 
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migrants are not largely Websters by the time they are ready 
for naturalization papers. What we do expect is that, given 
the like blood and a fair start, we can trust time to work out for 
us better average results than tired monarchies may look for. 
That is the United States against the field. The initiate Cali- 
fornian has precisely the same conviction as against the rest of 
the world, the Eastern States inclusive. If with as definable 
and defensible logic, may be decided later. 

The over-average men who made, and were made by, California 
——and they were visibly above average who braved the 2000-mile 
tramp, or six months’ voyage, and the hardships and dangers of 
wayside and goal—were all stamped forever with a new seal. 
Such a school never graduates even its dunces unchanged. 
Every man of that unprecedented migration lost something in 
California, and found something ; things worse lost, and better; 
things it was well to find, and things that were a pity. Some 
that had been strong so long as environment crutched them, 
turned weak when they tried to stand alone; and some, weakling 
by disuse, turned giants under exercise. Some *‘ good men” be- 
came bad, and some “* bad men” became good. It was the Circe 
that bewitched a man to his true inner shape—of fox, or wolf, 
or hog, or man. And so is the frontier always. Cold storage 
is not righteousness, nor a plaster jacket character. 

But every man-jack of those men was changed—grown along 
his line of least resistance. Somehow, too, he was larger, in 
one dimension if not in all. He had learned vastly in self-re- 
liance, self-control, observation, independence, beyond the man 
that had never overstepped the native township. He might be 
no better man; he was certainly different. He had swapped 
horizons, and for the bigger. Travel (and not by Pullman), 
contact with Nature—(in larger, fiercer, yet nobler maternity 
than her corseted under-study knows who lags in gardens) the 
attrition of men, no longer circumscribed but as broken loose to 
individuality as himself—these had opened him. 

Above all, the having had to shoulder for himself the burden 
of human responsibility, which the social machine had mostly 
borne for him before ; the having to begin back toward the be- 
ginning, with no better tools than his shrewdness and his vague 
concept of history, to build new in the wilderness that strange 
compromise of do and do not which we agree to call civilization. 
The experience made him not a man alone, but a Figure. Re- 
turned home, he was impossible to be dodged—and no one cared 
to dodge such an excitement. His face, his attitude, his step, 
his money (if he brought any), so “‘easy” earned, so royal 
spent—a farm’s crop in a panful of gravel—even his frontier- 
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The Chronicle Building (with tower) was the first “skyscraper” in the Far West. 
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made vices, were interesting. They were all big; and even in 
this sore world nothing has yet got so little as to be proof 
against bigness. He infected not only potential imitators in 
roving, but as truly (and perhaps more deeply) those who never 
had a serious peril of leaving their saner shoe-shops or stone 
pastures—and that those ave saner than the first pathologies of 
a gold-fever, only those may deny who do not much care what 
they say. No Easterner ever looked at the world through un- 
changed glasses after contact with a Californian Argonaut; and 
doubtless no Easterner endowed with the organs of listening 
ever escaped that confident voice altogether in those days. 

One should always have learned something from each of one’s 
schoolmasters, even the rudest; and it was an axiom of a now by- 
gone school to which I shall never be so ungrateful as to deny 
my debt, never to empty your six-shooter, and never to fire in 
the air. Thus far is nothing more than an introduction to even 
the generic truth about a topic which seems to me one of the 
largest and most interesting that it has ever been given to 
Americans to see upon their own blackboard. Nor do I expect 
to exhaust the subject. 


As also has been said before, and sometimes on still worse 
authority, California is above all others the land of contrasts. 
It is true ; but truth is a club too heavy to be used unmercifully. 
We need not conjure up contradictions for smartness’ sake, since 
nothing is really cheaper. There is no virtue in ** boom ” super- 
latives. There is no ambition in me to insist on 300-pound 
squashes, and 150-pound watermelons, and beets a farmer cannot 
hump into his cart unaided, and occasional thousand-dollar-an- 
acre crops. ‘These things be, and a thousand circus side-shows 
like them. But if the Easterner is not tired of hearing them, 
some of us are. I would rather deal with California as a figure 
in the market than in the museum, to see if it really means 
something—big, perhaps, but sane-—in its own and the nation’s 
development, and if so, why ; to analyze—with what skill I can 
find, but at any rate with accuracy, which I never need lose 
how it comes to be evolving (as it unquestionably is) a civili- 
zation unique in the United States, and what this new sociologic 
trend may mean and is likely to mean for California and for the 
rest of the federal family. In fine, to discuss it as a factor, not 
as a freak. 

Freak, indeed, it may superficially seem to our average expe- 
rience. Yet I would rather think of it as Nature’s true normal, 
and of the peevish climate-temper of my native coast as it were 
her neuralgia. For it is not good to think ill of our descent. 
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If Mother Nature is indeed as we see her here, broad-browed 
and broad-bosomed, strong and calm—calm because strong— 
swaying her vain brats by unruffled love, not by fear; by wise 
giving, not by privation; by caresses and gentle precepts, not 
by cuffs and scoldings and hysterics—why, then she shall better 
justify our memories and the name we have given her. It is 
well that our New England mothers had a different climate in 
their hearts from that which beat at their windows. I know 
one Yankee boy who never could quite understand that his 
mother had gone /ome till he came to know the skies of 
California. 

Asa sane and actual, though exceptional, State of the Union, 
then, Jet us reckon with California. Even so, we must depart 
from many conventions, and face many parodoxes without undue 
timidity. The superlative is a degree no ticklish person 
(whether in conscience or in vanity) can afford to take in vain, 
though one may prefer the things that merit superlatives. Nor 
yet is it a thing to skulk from. A scientific maximum is as 
true as a scientific minimum. The only rule one need follow is 
never to use the degree wantonly, nor of guess-work, nor of 
emotion. And be it confessed that I am as vain as the most 
orthodox expressionist. A certain heresy as to the formalities 
of speech does not inhibit the most alert intention not to be 
caught tripping. 

Any study of California at this date must be, to be justified, 
a little broader, a little deeper, a little more intimate, a little 
more comparative. My one apology for daring to try the un- 
equal task must be that no one does the thing which seems to 
need doing. In place of the genius such a theme should engage, 
I can hope only to give larger patience and more drudgery ; for 
brilliant intuition, an acquaintance of eighteen years; for a 
few books to lean on, every book, I believe, in Spanish, English 
or French, from the beginning ; for some railroad travel and a 
couple of cities, long residence, study, and wide pursuit ; and 
all reinforced by more than three hard years of special review 
and many thousand miles of inland travel for the one object. 
No one who knows California long enough to write about her 
can pretend indifference ; and here is an unabashed lover. But 
not because she is the first and only fair one. I shall compare 
her face and figure, her temper, mind, manners, and the color 
of her eyes, knowing all her Union sisters and nearly all her 
New World cousins ; hoping also that no one better knows her 
infirmities. What is hereinafter to be said of her will not be 
Western braggadocio, for the witness is but an Easterner eman- 
cipated ; nor merely because it is true (since truth is often im- 
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pudent); nor at all because the truth is good to California, 
which needs no help of me; but solely because it seems to me 
a theme interesting to any real mind whatever, and of literal 
concern to the whole nation that California is proud to be some 
part of. Unless the basic idea is an egregious blunder, there 
will be some sober worth as well as some interest in this series 
of studies of the real California—what it is, why it is so, and 
what it all means to American business, American thought, 
American character. And itis not to be reckoned folly to count 
as of some big import in all these lines a State which has twice 
been populated faster than any other on the continent, with 
classes respectively as unlike as buccaneers from professors ; 





CALIFORNIA PopPpirEs. Photo by Geo. G. McLean. 


which was the most Western, and is now the most Eastern, 
State in the Union; the most foolish once, and now, I believe, 
the wisest—in every event, the most potent. Nor can there fail 
to be, aside from economics, a certain human interest in the 
State which was our only transient hotel, and is now the most 
ineradicable home; the only State so many Americans ever 
sought in fever, and so few ever abandon in any temperature. 
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CHILD BIRDS IN OUR GARDEN. 
By ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 


> <BOUT what time of the year shall we look for 
y/| them? Why, to be sure, in spring, summer, 





{) autumn and winter. 

ry) Scarcely have the juveniles of late fall come 
‘ honestly by their full suits of knee breeches, 
tj and cocked hats, and swallow tails, when the 





merry-go-round begins all over again. Some 
time in December a pair of thrashers, out in a desolate wash, 
will bethink them to get ahead of their neighbors in family 
affairs ; and before Christmas they may be digging for grubs 
under the tattered skirts of the scrub oaks. ‘To be sure the 
grubs are not so fat as they would be later, but a nest full of 
young thrashers is a midwinter demand on grub supplies, and 
the demand is imperative. 

And there are the humming birds! Asif they would match 
the year when it is little and young, they too bethink them to 
outwit their neighbors; and the first thing we know there is a 
tiny sound no bigger nor stronger than a sigh under one’s 
breath, and twin midgets as dark as night, and as naked as the 
elements, are seen to snuggle down into a nest of spider web. 
Above them the frail mother broods in thinking mood on the 
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nest rim, while she preens herself dry of the late storm drops 
which she bore on her own back while she sheltered her darl- 
ings. She lifts her delicate feathers each apart from the others 
that sun and zephyr may caress her to the skin. Then she 
cants her dainty head to one side, and gazes from her keen little 
black eye toward the snow-bonneted mountains, as if daring 
them to toss a flake against her grey breast. 

A pair of bushtits, no larger than the hummer but for the 
long tails behind them, creep up and down a pepper tree lifting 
the shells from the black scale. Little care they what becomes 
of the shell, so the eggs beneath are gathered in time for 
breakfast. And down drop the shells while perhaps a hundred 
of the eggs and toothsome young of the cunning insect are 
*“ billed.””. We watch, listening as they fly; for bushtits are 
always whispering to one another, and one may follow without 
a sight of them. 

Suspended from a bough of that self-same pepper tree is a 
nest full of *‘bushies.” In through the one little round door- 
way creeps in first one and then the other old little bird, leaving 
the breakfast where it is most needed. In a day or two five or 
six bunchy little images of their parents are flitting close to 
the parent birds among the orange trees, fattening on scale 
eggs the latest spraying machine didn’t budge, and roosting at 
night on a twig no larger than a knitting needle. 

There they sit all six of them in a row, father at one end of 
the line, mother at the other. And they will so sleep every 
night for weeks, until thoughts of her obligations to society 
stir the mother’s breast; when one night we shall miss her. 
But the father snuggles all the closer, while he whispers to his 
offspring that before long there will probably be an “* addition 
to the family.” What care the juveniles! Won’t they be fol- 
lowing their parents about the garden in company with the 
*‘ addition” before June is over ? 

Both the humming birds and bushtits nest as near the house 
as circumstances will permit. Were it not for our inevitable 
door and window screens they would doubtless swing their nests 
from the electric wires in the ceiling. 

A couple of phoebe birds are sitting shoulder to shoulder 
across the clothesline, modulating their usually solemn speech 
into a plaintive argument in the matter of love. They are 
conscious of no effrontery to decorous society. Is not-love older 
than society, and innocence as respectable as the clothesline ? 
Emphasing the plaintive argument into a sudden wail for vict- 
uals, the two dart to the space beyond and agree upon the 
choice of winged delicacies which each swallows with unpoetic 
fervor. 
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A day or two later they are seen at the drip of the hydrant 
pecking at pink rootlets that have come up foradrink Mixing 
in their beaks as much mud as there are rootlets, they fly to the 
eaves-point, where a nest is already begun by adherent proper- 
ties. There may be tardy rains after the young have come to 
light; but let it rain! Were not roof eaves made on purpose to 
shelter phoebe birds ? 

We look up each morning for a glimpse of black heads above 
the nest-brim, just out of reach without the usual resort of the 
housebreaker. Ladders are not in keeping with prudence in 
the matter of young phoebe birds. Unless one has looked into 














YOUNG PHAINOPEPLA. 


the nest every day, from the time when the eyes of the little 
birds were shut tight, it would scare them out of their wits 
and the nest to appear upon the scene. Phoebe children remain 
long on the brim. There is no twig to alight on close by, and 
no soft bush to drop into, should the first attempt at flying prove 
a failure. 

One day one restless birdling leans over too far and drops, 
lightly swaying, upon a horizontal twig we are holding out to 
him. There he sits, demure, half dazed by the drop and the 
bright sunshine, plumage lifted as it will always be—and we 
take his picture. And “‘whata wide mouth!” To be sure it 
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will elongate, as ‘is the custom of young beaks, and contract at 
the angle, but it will always be a wide mouth. Does not a 
wide mouth denote the fly-catcher’s trade ? Already the young 
thing is learning to look sadly attentive at a winged insect 
carousing past on its way to the ‘* business center of town” in 
the barn yard. 

So also does a young phainopepla look ‘‘sadly attentive” at 
the same disappearing object with glistening wings. The 
phainopepla is cousin to the phoebe. It is one of a pair of 
twins that just came tumbling out of the nest in the pepper tree 
because he was selfish in getting a bigger hold than his sister 
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of a fat cricket that his mother brought them. Queer little 
youngster, as black as soot, with a high cocked hat on his small 
head! His father sits above him with a hat of the same 
fashion, and his brown mother looks at the two with an anxious 
expression. 

The *‘ black mocking-bird” is the phainopepla, shy about our 
towns, but now and then bringing their family affairs into one’s 
garden, not forgetting the song that will brighten the gloom- 
iest of foggy mornings. 

No sooner are the flysnappers out of sight, the phainopeplas. 
with their two, and the pheebes with their four, than we turn 
to the orange groves where the blackbirds are telling tales. Al- 
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ready the impatient and awkward young things, only half 
fledged, are tumbling out of the nests into the plowed ground 
below. We wade to our ankles in dry dust, eager to pick up 
one of the sprawling birds for a snap shot. We are not two 
rods from it when there is a bedlam of screaming, and black- 
bird shouting, and dashing and plunging. All the parent birds 
in the orchard colony are berating us and backbiting us, and 
protesting that we ** move on.” 

The young bird we are after shoves and flutters along the 
ground ahead of us until we are led arace. People in near-by 
houses are laughing, we are conscious of that; but we pick up 
the bird at last. 

As you look at its photograph, who in his seven senses would 
doubt its identity ? Was ever other than a blackbird endowed 
with such feet and legs? And there are tufts of baby down 
remaining to betray its extreme youth. The tufts are loose and 
ready to fly away in advance of the owner of them. Perchance 
some humming bird will see and catch them as they fly, and 
pack them into the lining of her next cradle. There is such a 
commotion in the orchard that we gladly let the birdling go. It 
is sprawling now in all directions, boohooing as it sprawls. 
gut it has disappeared! You will see it next year, perhaps 
this very fall, at work or play in the blue-grass patch you love 
better than your soul. Better let the bird alone! 
youa favor by hunting grubs. Besides, it is a bad omen to 


He is doing 


shoo away a bird with a white eye. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
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TWO DAYS AT MESA GRANDE.* 


7 0, IROM the Hot Springs of Warner’s Ranch it is a 
really beautiful drive of 18 miles to Mesa 
Grande—passing the main ranch-house (now 
headquarters for a renting cattle-company, 
which does not mix well with the Indians) and 
San José, a tiny hamlet of ten of the evicted 
Indians ; across the finest portion of Warner’s 
Ranch, and up the admirable and picturesque three-mile 
*‘ grade,” a type of the surprising county roads one encounters 
in this wilderness. Zigzagging up the Grade, with its fine 
outlooks over nearly all the 44,000 acres of Warner’s Ranch, and 
with the snowy head of San Jacinto peeping above the northern 
horizon, one crosses the ridge and drops into the beginnings of 
the handsome little valley wherein a generous nation that has 
taken everything else leaves 120 acres—a little of which can be 
farmed—for the 206 Mesa Grande Indians who used to own all 
the land round about. When they had only Indian neighbors 
of hostile tribes—and even while they had only Mexicans for 
neighbors—they never starved. It is only when the Superior 
Race comes in that the original owners of the country begin to 
be swindled, kicked, and crowded off the earth. A reservation 
of 120 acres, for 206 persons, speaks for itself. As to their 
personality, the accompanying photographs, made by me in 
March of this year, may reasonably speak. Do these look like 
savages? But they are in bitter destitution, thanks not to un- 
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THREE MEN OF MESA GRANDE. 


thrift of their own but because the Indian Service of the U.S. 
Government, in continuance of the historic record of remote 
and stupid carelessness, has done less for them than any Spanish 


*A continuation of “ The Exiles of Cupa,” in the last number. Mesa Grande means 
Big Table(-land). 
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Tue JupGe, JoserH WATERUM, MESA GRANDE. Photo by C. F. L., 1902. 


administration in America ever did for any tribe. They do not 
draw rations—which are for fighting Indians—nor want them. 
If they had been given enough decent land to support half as 
many industrious New England farmers, they would be all 
right. As it is, I have no hesitation in saying that any traveler 
of any experience who will look at their home and talk with 
them, and examine the record, will agree that the United States 
has no very large reason to be proud of the state of affairs at 
Mesa Grande. 

We stop first at the little schoolhouse, where there is a breath 
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Narciso LacHarpa CAPTAIN OF Mesa GRANDE. Photo by C. F. L., 1002. 


of hope amid the shame and disgust of the general situation 
of Indian affairs as administered by uninformed and uncaring 
politicians, who never have investigated any case of the generic 
abuses caused by their—and our—methods. Here is a full and 
vital school taught by that woman of God, Mrs. Mary Watkins. 
She is a daughter—and in true succession—of the rugged old 
hero J. W. Brier, the most important figure in the tragic Death 
Valley expedition which crossed the desert in 1850. I have in 
hand, for present publication, the reminiscences of one of his 
sons, who, as a child of six, shared with his father, his wonder- 
ful mother, and his two little brothers, one of the ghastliest 
journeys in human history; and in one of my books I have 
briefly recorded the trip which shares with the Donner party the 
distinction of being the most tragic and heroic overland walk 
ever made by Americans.” Mr. Brier preached the first Protest- 
ant sermon in Los Angeles, presently after his arrival on this 


* Some Strange Corners of Our Country (Century Co., New York), pp. 38-40. 
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deadly trip; and-made a long record in California of heroic 
worth. His daughter is of like blood, though born a few years 
after the memorable journey. A refined, talented and absolutely 
devoted woman, she is at once a type of what the right teacher 
can do among the Indians, and of how little we care to get that 
kind of teacher. She has done far more for the Indians of 
Mesa Grande than the government has, even in material ways, 
even in keeping them from starvation; and in the higher 














A FaMILy aT MESA GRANDE Photo by C. F. L., 1902. 


things she has been—and now is—a genuine inspiration. Her 
work is widely known, despite her modesty, to all who keep 
track of such things. The class of people who either rob 
Indians as a profession or despise them as a religion, naturally 
reckon for fanatic a woman who really cares to treat Indians 
justly ; but these people are of the sort that do not make the 
verdict of history—except as to themselves. I have had an expe- 
rience covering many thousands of teachers and missionaries 
among the Indians; I think I know what they ought to be, and 
what they are on the average ; and I very earnestly wish, just 
as an American, that there were a few more like Mrs. Watkins. 
If there were, the “Indian Problem” would have fewer knots. 
Besides this real apostle, there is at Mesa Grande a fine, 
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earnest and competent new industrial teacher, supported by the 
Episcopal church and private aid. Mrs. Miller has successful 
and interesting classes of women in lace-making (after the 
Sybil Carter methods), and of men in wood-carving. These 
industries are not yet a yearold in Mesa Grande ; but the public 
would be astonished if it could see the admirable work being 
done by these aboriginal students. A following article, and 
some of the photographs in this, will give a mere hint of what 
is being done by common sense and devotion for these people so 
meanly entreated by a great nation; and some idea of their 











FRANCISCO, THE Woop-CaRVER, Mesa GRAND! Photo by C. F. L., 19002. 


aptitude in learning such things. Of course only those who 
have never studied anthropology will be surprised at the art 
ability of these people—but, unfortunately, that covers most of 
us. Asa matter of scientific fact, the art instinct and ability 
are far more common among primitive than among civilized 
peoples. It is the natural human heritage, which We have 
bartered for what little pottage we have got of civilization. 
Among us, one in ten thousand has an intelligible and present- 
able art expression ; among our Indians, practically every one 
has it. A people whose domestic utensils are more artistic than 
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A MESA GRANDE FaMILy. Photo by C. F. L., 1902. 
The husband is Mexican. 


the alleged art in the average American house—and that is 
putting it mildly—can naturally take up with success a new 
art industry. Art is man’s translation of Nature; and as we 
get further and further from Nature, the thing we still have 
the habit to call art grows more and more a paraphrase rather 
than a translation. ‘There are no more old Masters. We know 
far more of technic than they did; but nowadays there is almost 
no one who Cares as they cared. 

We use for the utensils of *‘ mean service ” tin pans and other 
commercial affidavits to the fact that we are forgetting how to 
live—the greatest of all arts, and the one common to unspoiled 
humanity. For the like purposes, the California Indian woman 
makes with her own hand articles which are far higher in art 














Our “Junta” AT MESA GRANDE. Photo by C. F. L., 1002. 


























Mrs. Miiver’s Crass or Lace-MAKERS, MESA GRANDE. Photo by C. F. L., 1002. 
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ANDRES LacHaPa (Aged 100), MESA GRANDE. Photo by C. F. L., 1002. 


than anything that hangs in the parlorlof the average Ameri- 
can home. This is a fact beyond cavil, as every student in 
these lines knows ; and it is index to a truth we might do well 
to remember—which is, roughly stated, that it doesn’t pay to be 
Too Busy to Live. 

The entire population of Mesa Grande was convened to meet 
us. Dr. L. A. Wright, agent of this Mission agency, an earn- 
est man, who is really trying to do his duty, was of the party. 
Even the Washington officials, who by unfamiliarity with the 
facts, and with history in general, make practically all the In- 
dian troubles we have, would have learned something if they 
could have been present at the /uu/as we had at Mesa Grande. 
These were practically sessions of the Supreme Court. Inci- 
dentally, they were complete proof of how totally ignorant is 
the idea—cherished in some quarters in Washington— that the 
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ANGELA LACHAPA, THE LAY READER, MESA GRANDE. Photo by C. F. L., 


Mission Indians do not need the help of an agent because they 
do not go on the warpath. 

There is not space now to detail the proceedings of these re- 
markably interesting and human sessions; but the genius of 
them may be briefly stated. I have never seen a more respect- 
able gathering, a more respectful one, a better mannered one. 
In many years’ experience with American courts, I never saw 
an American trial so good-tempered. We tried cases as vital as 
any that come before our own courts—and “ we” is used advis- 
edly, for I was at once Prosecuting Attorney, Counsel for Plaint- 
iff, and Official Interpreter—and there was no perjury, no con- 
tempt of court, no rancor. A common-sense decision in each case 
cleared the whole local horizon. The Captain and Judge whose 
verdict was reversed, resigned in true English fashion, and new 
ones were appointed, after another plebiscite. The whole thing 
was a wonderful reminder of the old New England town meeting 
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as I well remember it—but of course with the vital difference that 
in that fine but now practically extinct New England function 
the meeting was self-sufficient; whereas these our bedeviled 
wards have over their heads a power they can neither resist 
nor understand—and for that matter neither do I, after twenty 
years’ study, understand the policies of the Indian Department. 
Neither do those who make them and enforce them. But the 
good faith, the sincerity, the personal responsibility of these 
handicapped people—these are like the best traditions of New 
England before it lost heart. And the absolute gentleness and 
good spirit were like nothing I ever saw in New England. 

There is no possible doubt that if Washington really knew 
about the shameful maltreatments of such people, it would 
remedy them. The trouble with our Indian system ever since 
its beginning has been that it has been administered, almost 
without a day's exception, by people who knew nothing about 
Indians, nothing about the facts—and didn’t care enough to learn. 
That is the only reason why we have a perpetual running sore 
of an “*Indian Problem.” Mexico has over three and a half 
million Indians, besides mixed breeds—-some 14 times as many 
as we have—but Mexico has no Indian problem. We would 
hardly admit that this is because the Spaniards are better than 
we are—nor is it. But it is because they took pains to study 
the facts. They had done more—and more wisely—for Indian 
education 300 years ago than we have done yet. The proof of 
this is so absolute and overwhelming that no student of Ameri- 
cana can doubt the statement fora moment. And it ought not 
tostay so. There is no real reason why Americans cannot be 
as wise and as humane as Mexicans in their relations to con- 
quered races. If we might have in the Indian Bureau only men 
who knew Indians or knew history—why, the Indian Problem 
would begin to solve itself. 
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Lace Borper. Made by Mesa Grande Indians. 
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LACE MAKING BY INDIAN WOMEN. 
By MRS. A. S. C. FORBES. 

» OMETHING over ten years ago—namely, 

in March, 1892—Miss Sybil Carter, one 

of the most energetic and competent 





workers ever sent out by the Episco- 
palian Board of Home Missions, started 
in Minnesota the first class in lace- 
making among American Indians.* She 
had visited Tokio, and there saw the 
Japanese women making lace. She 
believed that if the Japanese women 
could succeed at this industry, so could the American Indian 
women; and she brought others to believe so too. The experi- 
ment under her supervision was authorized and enabled. Some 
of her first pupils had never seen a fine steel needle before; and 
to the average careless onlooker it seemed that nothing could 
be more hopeless than an attempt to teach these “barbarians” a 
fine art. But in three months from the beginning, Miss Carter 
began to sell the lace made by her Indian pupils, at from 80c. 
to $2.50 per yard, according to width and pattern. In 1900 
these same Indian women received a gold medal at the 





LACE COLLARS. Made by Mesa Grande Indians. 


* By Americans. The industry was taught Indians by the Spaniards several centuries 
ago and is still practiced by thousands. —Ep. 
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Paris Exposition for their lace. This was not only a triumph, 
but a forecast and a precedent. Women who can do successfully 
the stitches of English Point, Cluny, and Venetian lace, can 
learn any art industry. The very simple suggestion, then, to a 
nation which has so many sorts of an Indian problem, is that 
it should give these people a chance to learn and practice the 
remunerative industries for which they are so competent. 

Miss Carter began teaching the simplest Honiton stitches ; 
then took up more intricate patterns ; and finally advanced her 
pupils till they now make exquisite Venetian pillow lace. Mrs. 
John McKay and Miss Helen Gould gave the Indian women 
orders for lace that kept scores of them busy the entire winter. 
One bed-spread and two pillow-covers sold for $300; and another 
set brought $250. 

The convincing proof of the utility and practical sense of 
this venture has led to its wide enlargement. Since then, Miss 
Carter has superintended the establishment of other lace-making 
schools.* 

In June, 1901, Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, Episcopal Bishop 
of Los Angeles, sent a teacher of lace-making to the Mesa 
Grande? Indians, in San Diego Co., Cal., in consultation with 
Miss Carter, who came out here. The lady was Mrs. Sophie R. 
Miller, a refined Eastern woman, competent in her work and in 
her sympathy. The Indian women admired the laces she showed 
them, but felt such work beyond their power. But after patient 
persuasion, a few ventured to try ; and their success encouraged 
others—till now Mrs. Miller has a highly competent lace class, 
as large as she can well direct. They show remarkable adapt- 
ability to the work, the highest patience and interest and appli- 
cation, and a spirit of entire sincerity and sweetness. They 
have been working hard and faithfully all winter, and have al- 
ready become most creditably proficient. No one could have 
more amiable pupils. Mrs. Miller says: 

‘**T do not think it is possible for any one to work with the 
California Indians without becoming very fond of them. They 
are so docile, so gentle, so cheerful, so courteous, so patient. 
They learn the lace-making very quickly. Nature seems to 
have given them a talent for artistic work. Their disposition, 
many of our race might do well to copy. Sometimes the lace 
does not look just right for the market. I take the scissors, 
cut out several places and ask them to try again and see if they 
cannot do it a little better. They laugh, and try again, in all 
good-will and without heartburn. They are now making three 
kinds of lace—English Point, Thread-lace, and Pillow or Bob- 


* In 1901 Miss Carter marketed $5,000 worth of lace for her Indians. 
t See article on Mesa Grande. 
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bin-lace—and all good and stronz. ‘They are ambitious to make 
the best lace in the market. They are careful of the money 
they earn, and make it go as far as possible for their real needs. 
They are grateful to those who help them to help themselves. 
Charity, they do not wish; but they are glad and proud of a 
chance to show what they can do for themselves if given the 
chance. ‘They are very eager to get the work todo. The work 
has been greatly helped by Rev. H. B. Restarick, Miss Con- 
stance Goddard DuBois (of Waterbury, Conn.), Miss Mary B. 
Warren (of Pasadena, Cal.), and others, who have helped these 
self-helping Indian women to find a market for their wares. 

‘When I began to teach the lace-making, one of the men 
said to me: ‘You come to help the women to live. Can't you 
teach us men something to help us to live ?? SolI have formed 
a class in wood-carving for men; and some of them are doing 
very good work. One day when I was working at the table 
with them, one of the men said: ‘Now, I have found my 
spirit !’ He has been a patient worker all winter. Mr. Lummis 
photographed him at work, not long ago. 

**'These Indians are the most patient and submissive under 
all circumstances of any race I ever saw. They are always 
kind and polite, and always grateful for any fair treatment. I 
wish every American could see them—see how they have to live 
because not adequately provided for by the Government ; with- 
out lands enough, or good enough, to support them; see their 
desire to better themselves, as shown by their earnest work ; 
and see the fruits of their industry. Besides the lace-work and 
wood-carving, they have their aboriginal art of basketry, in 
which they are very expert.” 

We call Indians dirty, lazy, and good-for-nothing—when as a 
matter of fact, they are, as an almost unexcepted rule, deserv- 
ing, industrious, forbearing, pliable to just and friendly treat- 
ment—which is the only sort to which any of us are amenable. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


This magazine will gladly facilitate any who desire to make purchases of this charac- 
teristic lace-work or wood-carving of the Mesa Grande Indians. It is an industry which 
merits encouragement ; and from the pnrely selfish ——a the work is better worth 
having than the unidentified stuff anyone can buy in a store.—Ep. 


A JUNE WEDDING. 

By CHARLES ELMER JENNEY. 

The sweetheart of Summer weds today- 
Pride of the Wild Rose clan: 

A Butterfly fay 

For a bridesmaid gay, 
And a Bumblebee for best man. 


Fresno, Ca! 
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“TWO BITS*.” 
By SHARLOT M. HALL. 


‘HERE the shimmering sands of the desert beat 
In waves to the foothills’ rugged line, 
And cat-claw and cactus and brown mesquite 
Elbow the cedar and mountain pine ; 
Under the dip of a wind-swept hill, 
Like a little gray hawk Ft. Whipple clung; 
The fort was a pen of peeled pine logs, 
And forty troopers the army strong. 








At the very gates when the darkness fell, 
Prowling Mojave and Yavapai 
Signaled with shrill coyote yell, 
Or mocked the night owl’s piercing cry ; 
Till once when the guard turned shuddering 
For a trace in the east of the welcome dawn, 
Spent, wounded, a courier reeled to his feet— 
** Apaches—rising— Wingate—warn !” 


** And half the troop at the Date Creek camp!” 
The captain muttered, *‘ Those devils heard 
White-lipped he called for a volunteer 
To ride Two Bits and carry the word : 
‘‘Alone—it’s a game of hide and seek ; 
One man may win where ten would fail ;” 
Himself the saddle and cinches set 
And headed Two Bits for the Verde trail. 


i) 


Two Bits! How his still eyes woke to the chase! 
The bravest soul of them all was he ; 
Hero of many a hard-won race, 
With a hundred scars for his pedigree ; 
Wary of ambush and keen of trail, 
Old-in wisdom of march and fray, 
And the grizzled veteran seemed to know 
The lives that hung on his hoofs that day. 


‘*A week—God speed you and make it less ! 
Ride by night from the river on ;” 


*“*’Two Bits,” an old racer, was in his day the fastest and the longest- 
winded horse in Arizona. He belonged at the time to Lieut. Chas. Curtis 
(now Capt. Curtis, at the University of Wisconsin), who built the first 
stockade on the present site of Ft. Whipple, A.T. The episode is true, 
even to the old horse leading the soldiers back to his fallen rider. The 
man lived; but ‘‘ Two Bits”’ died of his wounds, and is buried under a heap 
of stones beside the overland road a few miles west of Ft. Wingate, N. M. 
The ride was about 250 miles.—Ep. 
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Caps were swung in a silent cheer, 
A quick salute, and the Word was gone. 
Sunrise, threading the Point of Rocks; 
Dusk, in the cafions dark and grim— 
Where, coiled like a flung thread round the cliffs, 
The trail crawls up to the frowning Rim. 


A pebble turned, a spark out-struck 
From steel-shod hoof on the treacherous flint— 
Ears wait, eyes strain, in the rocks above, 
For the faintest whisper, the farthest glint; 
But shod with silence and robed with night 
They pass untracked, and mile by mile 
The hills divide for the flying feet, 
And the stars lean low to guide the while. 


Never a plumed quail hid her nest 

With the stealthiest care a mother may, 
As crouched at dawn in the chaparral 

These two, whom a heart-beat might betray: 
So hiding and riding, night by night ; 

Four days, and the end of the riding near ; 
The fort just hid in the distant hills— 

But hist! A whisper, a breath of fear! 


They wheel and turn—too late! Ping! Ping! 
From their very feet a fiery jet ; 
A lurch, a plunge, and the brave old horse 
Leaped out with his broad breast torn and wet. 
Ping ! Thud! on his neck the rider swayed ; 
(Ten thousand deaths if he reeled and fell !) 
Behind, exultant, the painted horde 
Swooped down like a skirmish line from Hell. 


Not yet! Not yet! Those ringing hoofs 
Have scarred their triumph on many a course ; 
And the desperate, blood-trailed chase swept on, 
Apache sinews ’gainst wounded horse : 
Hour crowding hour till the yells died back, 
Till the pat of the moccasined feet was gone, 
And dumb to heeding of foe or fear 
The rider dropped, but the horse kept on. 


Stiff and stumbling and spent and sore, 
Plodding the rough miles doggedly, 

Till the daybreak bugles of Wingate rang 
And a faint neigh answered the reveille ; 
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Wide swung the gate; a wounded horse 
Red-dabbled pouches and riding gear— 

A shout, a hurry, a quick-flung word 
And Boots and Saddles rang sharp and clear. 


Like a stern commander the old horse turned 
As the troop filed out, and straight at the head 
He guided them back on that weary trail 
Till he fell by his fallen rider, dead ; 
But the man and the message saved! And He 
Whose brave heart carried the double load- 
With his last trust kept and his last race won 
They buried him there on the Wingate road. 


Prescott, A. T. 


THE BAR CROSS LIAR. 
By EUGENE M. RHODES. 


|] HE fall roundup was over. A week since, the 
stray men had cut out their cattle and gone 
home. Yesterday the steers had been shipped 
and the day-herders let out. The night- 
wrangler had “got his time” after breakfast, 
and Pat, the “‘horse-wrangler,”* was going 
to the horse camp with nearly all the cada/- 
lada. 'The old hands who held their jobs through the winter 
were to cut their mounts from thirteen to three head each, feed- 
ing these corn, hobbling at night, and doing their own 





wrangling. 

For the next six weeks the outfit was to have asnap. Dallas 
would run a floating wagon—that is, they would prowl around 
in the odd corners of the range, in the roughs and dosgues 


* ** Horse-wrangler”’ is probably the most interesting corruption among 
the hundreds of cowboy words. Like most of them, it is borrowed from 
the Spanish ; like all so borrowed, it is butchered ; and it is a little more 
surprising than any otherof them as a type of the Saxon maltreatment of 
a strange tongue. 

Among the first American cowboys—who were of course Spanish—the 
man who took care of the riding-horses was known as the Cadaillerango. 
When our ‘“‘cowmen’”’ began business in the Southwest they learned their 
trade—and most of their trade vocabulary—from the Mexicans. Cadallada, 
the horse-herd, became in their mouths “‘cavvyard ;’’ da,reata (the lasso), 
“lariat ;’’ vaguero (cowboy), *‘ buccaro’’—and so on for quantity. But no 
other word was quite so hybridized as this. They directly learned that 
caballo was “horse ;’’ and translating half, and imitating the rest, they 
made caballerango into ‘ hoss-wrangler. 
these things go into our great dictionaries by the spelling of illiterate cow- 


The curious thing is that all 


boys, as though we had no scholars.—Ep. 
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where the general work had not been clean—branding over- 
looked calves. Most of their work would be after sunset and at 
early daylight, when they could catch wild cattle in the open 
and cut them off from the brush. They would hold nothing, 
and so would have no day-herd or night-guard to do. Life 
henceforth would be one grand sweet roping-match. 

They had come with the wagon some nine miles from Dundee, 
and were lazily waiting for Pat to bring the horses in. As 
they approached, the men walked out to meet them, each man 
handing one end of his rope to his neighbor and retaining the 
other. The line thus formed extended round the horses on three 
sides, and the wrangler rode up and down in the gap. 

Dallas roped out his three horses, and then the others, as each 
man picked them out. 

** Son todos,” he said, as he led the last one out. ‘*‘ Head- 
light, throw your hull on old Paisano and hold our little bunch 
till Pat gets started. What are you going to pack, Pat ?” 

** Old Deacon, I reckon.” 

‘“*Let ’em go,” said Dallas, as he caught Deacon. The men 
coiled up their ropes and went to the wagon, and the main 
bunch of horses grazed off. 

*“ Why don’t you burn these henskins and get you a decent 
bed ?” queried Dallas, as he helped Pat put an ‘“‘N” hitch on 
the pack. 

‘“*I’m going to, soon as I can,” replied the boy. 

**You’ll freeze, this winter,” said Dallas, as he tied the last 
knot. ‘‘Well—drag it, now. Keep off the boys’ mounts—just 
ride the extras and the broncos. I'll send old Florentino out 
there Christmas, so you can come in to the dance.” 

**'You needn’t mind,” said the boy with downcast eyes. “I 
ain’t got no good clothes, and I’m broke.” 

Dallas turned away impatiently. 

**So long, fellers,” said Pat, and ‘‘So long!” said the others 
in chorus, as he rode away. 

**Well, boys” said Dallas, “‘ we'll petrify till after dinner, 
and this evening we’ll make a little drag in Mescal.” 

The men were willing enough to “petrify.” All except two 
had been on night guard every night for three months. The 
exceptions were Foster (representing the neighboring 7TX 
Company, and the only stray man now with the outfit) and Cole, 
formerly the Bar Cross foreman, now cattle inspector, who 
had accepted Dallas’s invitation to spend a few days with 
“the boys.” 

The cook had thrown the rolls of bedding off the wagon, and 
the men used them for “heading,” the ground serving for 
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couch. Some rolled cigarettes and others pulled their hats over 
their eyes and dozed in fitful slumber. The November sun was 
gratefully warm. From the rear end of the wagon came a 
cheerful sound of burning wood and boiling water, and the 
savory smell of coffee and frying meat. A dust in the south- 
east told of Pat, already several miles on his forty-mile journey 
to Hempbrillo. 

It was Hiram Yoast, the “straw boss,” who finally broke 
the silence. His hands were clasped behind his head, so he 
indicated the retreating dust with his booted and spurred foot. 

** There,” said he judicially, “‘there goes the Bar Cross 
Liar.” 

** Who— Pat ?” queried a sleepily assenting voice, ‘Oh, s7.” 

*’'You can’t believe nary damn word he says,” volunteered 
Headlight from under the wagon. 

Pink Murray was the next witness. “‘Stingiest kid I ever 
did see. Them duds of his is a disgrace to the outfit. And 
that old Arbuckle !” 

** By Jo-ove, Mister McComas,” drawled Summerford, ‘‘Why 
don’t you fire him ?” 

** Best horse-wrangler I ever had,” replied Dallas. ‘‘If some 
of you screws could ride your sixty-dollar cuts as well as he 
rides his Arbuckle, there wouldn’t be so many spoiled horses in 
the brand. And I don’t have to carry an extra wagon load of 
loops for him, neither.” 

Foster sat up. There was fun in prospect, and a chance to 
bait somebody. 

**Say, boys,” he began in a sober and earnest voice, “ You 
all haven’t got this thing down right. "That there saddle ain’t 
no Arbuckle—it’s one of them kind that comes with a dozen 
bars of soap. And Pat ain’t got no money to fool away on 
clothes or dances. He’s saving it up. In ten years he'll be 
owning lots of other people’s property, and Dallas here will be 
working for him. Dallas ain’t no fool. He’s looking ahead, 
he is.” 

A laugh followed this, and Wildcat Thompson gave in his 
testimony. ‘*He’s a real impudent little pup—but I’ll say this 
much for him—he knows how to keep his face closed about 
folks. If he was to tell all he knew, there wouldn’t be any- 
body left alive on the Jornado—and the survivors would all be 
hung.” 

Yoast, a tenacious and taciturn man, took up his parable 
again. ‘‘ Out on the work, his clothes don’t matter much. We 
all gorough. But if he’s too stingy to spruce up and come to 
our Christmas dance looking like a white man, why he isn’t up 


‘ 
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to the Bar Cross contract. We’ve had some pretty tough 
hombres wearing the crop and split, first and last, but we never 
had a miser before.” 

Enriquez, the Mexican cook, stuck his head around the chuck- 
box. ‘‘Who—Pat? Pat dam good boy. When I movin’ 
always drag up wood longside road to put in wagon. When I 
es-top for camp, take harness off mules so I make dinner queek. 
Es-sing and laughin’ all time—not growlin’ and cussin’ at some- 
body.” 

Dallas looked perplexed and annoyed. ‘He is some off 
color,” he admitted, *‘ but I’ve been like Henry here—I sorter 
liked the little cuss. I’ve been hopin’ all fall the blame little 
fool would take on fat and shed off slick. Don’t seem as if he 
could take a hint.” 

Cole had listened without comment, whittling a stick, with 
his sombrero low over his eyes. He fumbled in his vest pocket, 
and produced a letter which he held languidly out. “‘Oh, 
Foster !” he said casually, “‘here’s something for you. I was 
up near Magdalena the other day, waiting for a train, and I 
got to chinning an old fellow there, pottering ’round in a little 
old garden. Seems like he’d had mighty hard luck—wife sickly 
and puny—two little girls. He’d been freighting and had been 
sick about five months so he couldn’t work—had to sell his team 
and outfit for store bills. Just getting so he could work a little 
again, but couldn’t find no job, and all that kept him going was 
his boy sending his wages home. 

“Well, we kept talking, and bimeby here comes one of the 
little girls—pretty little trick—bringing him a letter. The old 
man, he didn’t have his specs with him, so he asks me to read 
it for him. "T'was from Pat. Here it is. I didn’t let on, and 
when the old man wasn’t looking, I put one of my old tally 
sheets in place of it and came away from there.” 

Foster took the letter, and as he read it a dark flush spread 
over his neck and face; a blush of shame. Possibly this was 
the first blush of any kind Foster had ever accomplished. 

‘It’s up to you, Marse Hi,” he said, handing the paper to 
Yoast, and spreading out his hands palms up, with the gesture 
of one who throws up a hand of cards. “I’ve done laid ’em 
down.” Yoast read, and handed it in silence to Dallas—Dallas 
to Summerford, and so it went round the circle. The men 
looked at each other in shamefaced silence. 


It was Yoast 
**the foremost still, 


In every feat of good or ill,”’ 
who led the way. He rose, planted his feet wide apart, rolled 
a cigarette with great care, lit it and twisted his red mustache. 
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** Now, one of them 83X saddles” he said with much delibera- 
tion, looking alternately down his nose and at a point in space, 
‘with Eagle Bill /apaderos.” 

Summerford grasped—clutched—at the idea! ‘“‘And a first- 
class Navajo.” 

‘*A bully good suit of clothes,” put in Headlight eagerly. 
** Dallas is just about his size ; he’ll do to measure by.” 

‘**'T’he 7TX peelers is all in on this play,” said Foster, ** and 
the 10 EC outfit ll want a hand too—we’ll rig him out com- 


plete.” 
** Bed,” said Wildcat, counting on his fingers, ‘* boots, and 
spurs”— 


*“Chaps, and a Stetson and a gun,” put in Pink Murray. 

“There you all are, going off at half-cock, as usual,” said 
Cole. ‘*‘ Just for all the world like a batch of half-baked kids. 
Get him all the playthings you want—it’ll please you, and won’t 
hurt him any. But don’t you see that if you want to please a 
man like John Graham—(do you know his name is John Graham 
—and that he zs a man ?)—andsquare it with him for all the 
dirt you have done him, the thing todo will be to help his folks 
out of the hole.” 

** That’s right,” said Dallas. **Lets you and me and Hiram 
auger the Colonel, and see if we can’t get the old man in at 
Aleman to run the windmill and horsepower, and dish out sup- 
plies to the camps. Coffee is a big husky duck and has no 
family—he don’t need no easy job like that. We'll get him a 
berth somewhere else.” 

“'That’s all right,” said Wildcat. ‘‘ You fellows just get 
your work in on the Colonel. Coffee’s going to quit !” 

**How d’you know? He tell you so?” 

**Nope”—cheerfully. ‘‘He don’t know it yet. I’m going 
down to tell him so to-night.” 

‘**Come and get it,” shouted Enriquez, ‘Or I'll throw it out.”* 

The Bar Cross punchers were full of business in the weeks 
that followed. Coffee “* quit,” as Wildcat had prophesied, and 
the Colonel yielded to the allied forces and gave Pat’s father 
the job as *‘ water-mason.” Also, at Dallas’s suggestion, he 
raised Pat’s wages to $30 per month. The Graham family 
came down and were installed at Aleman, wondering a good 
deal to find what a lot of useful household plunder, apparently 
new, was lying around loose there. ‘Coffee left that stuff,” 
they were informed. ‘** Nobody wants it—help yourselves if it’s 
any good to you.” 

Pat, they were told, could not be spared from the horse camp. 


* The cowboy cook’s formal invitation to supper. 
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He would be, in Christmas. ‘They must all come up to Dundee 
for the dance and see him there. 

It was Hiram Yoast, at his own request, who went to Hem- 
brillo with Florentino. ‘‘ You’re to come in with me tomor- 
row,” was all he told Pat. ‘‘ You’re wanted.” 

** Shall I bring my bed ?” 

**Don’t know—suit yourself—I don’t think you'll need it out 
here any more.” 

Throughout the long cold ride on the 24th, Yoast maintained 
an ominous silence, and from his bearing Pat presaged disaster. 
Well—he had done his best, and asked no favors—he would not 
weaken now, whatever happened. There were other ranches. 
His heart grew hot and defiant, and he would have hastened to 
meet the impending evil halfway, but Yoast was not to be hur- 
ried, and it was long after dark when they reached Dundee. 

‘“‘Tll slip around to the kitchen and get warm,” said Pat, 
“I’m most froze.” 

““You come right in here with me,” said Yoast. ‘“You’re It.” 

The big store room had been cleaned out, and long tables put 
up for the substantial supper which was to precede the dance. 
The “‘cow country” for fifty miles around was gathered in 
force. When the guests were all seated, the Colonel arose and 
said, ‘‘I understand Mr. McComas is going to make a few re- 
marks.” 

Dallas stood up, a target for curious glances from the out- 
siders—and his wife took Pat’s mother by the hand and led her, 
wondering into the little side room next the front door. 

“* Neighbors,” said Dallas, *‘ I’m not going to keep you long. 
I don’t need to tell you-all how proud we are to see you—you-all 
know that. But what I’m up here to say is this: We've gota 
painful duty to perform. We've got to expose one of our men, 
who’s being doin’ a sort of masquerade ’round here. Most of 
you know Pat, our horse-wrangler” — (‘“‘It’s all right dear—it’s 
all right” whispered his wife to the trembling woman in the 
side room. ‘We know your boy—and are proud of him”) Well, 
we have a letter of his here, which fell into our hands—no mat- 
ter how. I want to read it to you.” He unfolded a paper and 
read 

**DEAR FATHER AND MOTHER : 

““Your letter came the other day and I am mity glad you all 
are having better helth. I am feeling fine. Its pretty cold 
nights and erly in the mornings, but one of the boys bought 
him a new overcoat and give me his old one and it is most as 
good as new and I bought me a dasy pair of gloves. The boys 
is all awfle good to me. The Rod he raised me to 30 dollars a 
month while the fall work was going on sol can send you 25 
dollars this month becos I do not want any thing more now. 
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Guess I will get cut down to 25 again when the steers are 
shipped and I guess that will be about the middle of nov. and I 
will send you some more money then and then I guess Dallas 
will send me out to the mountains with the horses and then I 
wont be in till christmas so please anser right away sol will 
get it before I go. We are going to have a big dance Christ- 
mas. I got a new suit of close for it. They only cost me 10 
dollars but they look reel nice. I will see a fine time but I 
would rather be with you all Lots of love to—” 

‘*I won’t read the rest,” said Dallas, looking at the opposite 
wall, and winking very hard. He laid the letter down and 
looked around. ‘‘ He said we was good to him! We was mean 
—meaner’n dirt. We just naturally dealt him all the misery we 
could. He didn’t have no overcoat—nor gloves—nor no slicker 
in all them fall rains. He sent all bis money home to his sick 
folks and done without everything. And them was all lies, so 
his folks would think he had plenty of everything. We joshed 
him about his bed, and made fun of his poor old saddle "—(here 
Dallas choked—his saddle is the cowboy’s tender point), “‘and 
we thought he was stingy and a miser. He said I raised his 
wages to thirty dollars. That’s another lie. The letter is 
chock full of ’em. He said he had a new suit for this dance— 
and he meant to stay out there in the mountains, in that lone- 
some God forsaken horse camp, and then write—a lot of "— 

The door opened and two men stood framed in the doorway. 
Yoast, and, as he stepped aside—Pat. The slender, boyish 
figure shivering with cold, half shrinking, half defiant; the 
young face nerved against misfortune; the ungloved hands, 
the thin worn shabby coat, all told their own eloquent story. 
He stepped in—dazzled by the light. A roar greeted him; a 
stormy welcome to his too early manhood. Half the men were 
in the chairs. Wildcat was first of all, and he threw up a hand 
and shouted above the din: 

‘“'T’he Bar Cross Liar! Our best and bravest!” 

And their cheering shook the rafters again and again. 

But, as he stood bewildered, Yoast took him by the shoulders, 
and, smiling, pushed him into the side room. That dear old 
face—those quivering lips— 

The tumult falls on heedless ears and deaf. Life’s sweetest 
cup is trembling at his lips. Whatever gifts the years may 
hold for him, there shall be no triumph so dear as to eclipse 
this moment; no shame to wash away its benediction. Not 
wealth, nor fame, nor power, nor vengeance long-delayed, shall 
thrill his heart so deeply. Not love itself, nor love’s first cling- 
ing kiss, can yield a rapture keener than now awaits him—a 
mother’s tears of pride and joy over her first born. 

Tularosa, N. M. 
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HIS STAR. 
By ELLA HIGGINSON. 


or ship swings out ; the Captain stands 
Straight and strong in his place ; 

There are glorious things to leave behind, 
More glorious ones to face ; 

His cheek is pale, his brow is calm, 
His lips are close and stern ; 

And in his eyes, like beacon lights, 
The fires of Courage burn. 





‘“* Now Captain, steer thou carefully 

Brave heart and steady hand ! 

Charybdis sly and Scylla bleak, 
Luring and threatening stand !” 

But answer makes he none; his hand 
Is firm upon the helm, 

And not a sea that rocks the world 
That noble ship could whelm. 


*’ Captain, beware the rocks! Beware! 
Steer for the open more!” .. . 
* Nay, Captain—fierce the gale outside ! 
Run closer to the shore !” 
Still, still they cry ; he answers not ; 
Heavy and dark the night ; 
But lo! within the troubled East 
A star is rising bright. 


"”) 


** Captain, I know the course! Trust me! 
One pilot makes appeal ; 

Nay, nay,” another boldly cries, 

‘“* Captain, give me the wheel 

The Captain neither heeds nor hears, 
His gaze is set afar, 

As bravely, calmly, dauntlessly, 
He follows one white star. 

Whatcom, Wash. 


“sé 


”? 
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A MODERN SAPPHIRA. 
By GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 
[CONCLUDED]. 


\HEN I came to review the events of the even- 
ing, it was with very mixed feelings. Cer- 
tainly I hadn’t uttered a strictly false word, 
but it struck me I had managed to involve 
myself in the truth pretty awkwardly. It 
would be more awkward still to explain now; 
moreover it began to dawn upon me that for 
social purposes the next best thing to having property is to 
have lost it. 

When Mrs. Culpepper called, the pictures of our ranch were 
not at hand. I really did not feel equal to their explanation ; 
but I showed her views of everything else in the valley, and I 
dropped a casual hint to the effect that Robert was sensitive on 
the subject of our losses, which should tend to preclude conver- 
sation on that theme until I had prepared his mind. 

From this point I can with difficulty trace the stages of my 
descent. Too truly it is but the first step which counts. It did 
not grow any easier to explain the matter as one misleading 
interview was added to another. A favorable opportunity in 
which I might have presented it in the light of a joke, however 
sorry an one, did not occur till the thing had passed the dimen- 
sions permitted to jokes. 

Moreover I had begun to believe in the creature of my imagi- 
nation. When I talked of the ranch now I did not refer to the 
dear, windy fragment on the edge of the mesa, but to that ranch 
which Mrs. Culpepper and others had in their mental vision. 
Robert and I had childishly amused ourselves in those first years 
by planning the house we were always going to build ; we even 
went so far as to have those plans drawn up by Brown and 
Ruggles. I knew every detail of that visionary villa—just where 
the western loggia overlooked the sunsets of the Pacific, and 
the eastern breakfast-room opened on Sierra sunrises, with its 
unroofed veranda for the table to be wheeled thereon. I tooka 
conscious, artistic pleasure in completing those plans now. 
Every room was to be finished in native woods; I finished them 
now, with as little regard for sycamore as for redwood or Oregon 
pine. There was no object in economizing. Little by little I 
constructed upon the skeleton of our shack that figured villa of 
our dreams, for Mrs. Culpepper’s benefit. It was so easily done ; 
the cottage was the plaster study, so to speak, from which I 
evolved the marble. It was but the matter of turning a six foot 
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porch into a sixteen foot veranda, cutting down a few windows 
to the floor, altering some dimensions, throwing out a wing here 
and a balcony there, and the thing was done. I laid out the 
garden too, with a court in the middle; the water-box scarcely 
needed covering to become an ornamental fountain, and while I 
was planting one calla it was just as easy to plant a hundred. 
The new grounds demanded the forcing of our almonds and 
apricots somewhat, planting a few palms and transforming the 
climbing roses into veritable runners to keep up with the house. 
I ended by boldly annexing Mr. Hewitt’s grounds, just as we 
had planned to do in the flush of our early ambitions (it was but 
the trouble of cutting down a cypress hedge) and when I saw 
the ranch now it was no longer a triangular patch of semi-culti- 
vation on the borders of the chaparral, but the ranch Mrs. Cul- 
pepper meant when she said to me on her own magnificent lawn 
thick with hundred year elms: 

** How small all this must seem to you after your groves and 
gardens.” 

It somehow became the custom to introduce me as “ Mrs. 
Renton—from California, you know, where they have been 
ranching.” Anda certain distinction began to be associated 
with us in the public mind, because of our losses. It was al- 
most like an eminent death in the family. Generally I bore 
this with meek exhilaration; but occasionally there came an 
hour of drooping, when Robert invariably prescribed tonics ; 
he thought the Eastern climate not bracing enough and said I 
lacked tone—whereas it was morals. 

Mrs. Culpepper showed a decided taste for our society ; she 
took me driving very often, and we dined with her every week. 
It no longer troubled me to wear my one gown ; our poverty 
had become our distinction; we could hardly have been more 
respectable if we had lost our money on Wall street. The new 
version simplified everything. For instance it might have 
been difficult to make the failure of Robert’s brilliant surgical 
gifts understood by any one not conversant with the fact that 
there were ninety-nine registered physicians in a town of eight 
thousand souls, and that about ninety of these had been there 
from the foundations ; but anyone could comprehend that even 
appendicitis where it is most profitable will hardly serve to run 
a ranch withal. It was a fatally sufficing explanation—that 
ranch ! 

I might be still improving it, I suppose, but for Sargent Cul- 
pepper’s bronchial attack the following spring. Robert tended 
him night and day and brought him through it admirably, but 
the boy remained alarmingly delicate. 
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‘I have ordered them to take him away at once,” said Robert 
one evening at dinner. ‘* They start for California tomorrow 
night on the * Limited.’” 

I remember dropping my spoon into my soup and staring at 
Robert with a sudden sense of not having heard aright. 

“Mrs. Culpepper wished me to go with them,” Robert went 
on, “but it is impossible, in Tom’s absence. Moreover it is 
unnecessary. Sargent will do very well, once he is away from 
these spring changes. The journey is a less risk than this 
climate.” 

** What part of California ?” I remember also asking feebly. 
That Robert himself should be the unconscious instrument of 
Nemesis, I felt as the sharpest fact in my sudden consciousness. 
A wild idea of asking him to stop them, and telling him why, 
darted across my mind, but I had sense enough to know its 
futility. Even if I could have proved to him that his hopes of 
heaven, his family honor and happiness, depended on the re- 
versal of his prescription, Robert would have stood by his 
patient and let heaven go. His professional conscience is New 
England clear through. 

**T have recommended them to try Coronado—and if he does 
not improve, or grows restless, to push on north to Altavista 
and give our mountain air a trial. Mrs. Culpepper seems to 
have a great desire to see that section; you have made her 
quite in love with it, she says.” 

I had made her quite in love with it! I repeated it to myself 
over and over through the rest of that interminable meal; and 
all night long I kept reminding myself that—oh, yes, I had 
made her quite in love with it! I wonder where the French 
ever got the notion of calling a black night a white one ? 

Whatever impulse I had when I presented myself at Mrs. 
Culpepper’s the next morning died a violent death at sight of 
her face. 

She was absorbed and worried with the sudden upheaval so 
autocratically ordered by Robert, and that sense of immense 
undertaking which a continental journey begets in those who 
have never made it, and which seems so absurd to those of us 
who have. But never had she seemed to me lovelier, more de- 
sirable for a friend, than now, when I was beholding her for the 
last time in thatcapacity. I could make myself useful in several 
small ways, and did so, with all the time an awakened con- 
sciousness of how much I cared, and that these were the funeral 
services of our relation. Not only my folly but the lowness— 
the utter inexcusable lowness of it—rushed upon me with new 
force whenever in her hurried flitting from room to room her 
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eyes encountered mine, or she stooped to stroke her boy’s flushed 
cheek or pull up a coverlet, where he lay upon the couch. Truly 
this would have been a pretty moment to add the insult of con- 
fession to the injury of fraud. No, my penance was not to have 
even the mitigation which comes from seeing the worst face to 
face; instead I was to imagine it—across three thousand miles. 
I stayed by to see the very last of them—the very J/ast#, as I told 
myself, when Mrs. Culpepper pressed my hands warmly in hers 
and thanked me in her own gracious way. I could only look 
back into her eyes and think they were not eyes a sane person 
would have selected to degrade herself in. 

And then I went home. 

Robert’s professional eyes took one glance at me. 

** You have been wearing yourself out,” he said. ‘‘ No more 
Sesostris this summer for you. I wish I could have sent you to 
California with them.” 

“Thank you,” said I with a ghastly smile. Yes, that 
would have been all that was needed. 

The hideous spring dragged into the hideous summer. I 
watched Robert with what must have been an afflicting degree 
of intensity. His portion in my shame had become my finer 
torture. What he would think when he knew—and how long it 
would be before he did know, were the two questions which con- 
cerned me. His surprise, his burning mortification, his wounded 
pride, his fallen trust—these things I rehearsed through the 
endless succession of those pallid nights. If I had committed 
murder, arson, any crime of some dignity, I could have stood 
it better—but who ever had known of a Virginian gentlewoman 
lying deliberately, persistently, and at length, for so small an 
end ? 

Robert heard regularly from Mrs. Culpepper, concerning Sar- 
gent. They lingered on at Coronado, and Sargent was gaining 
steadily. I began to think perhaps they would not go north at 
all, but somehow the thought failed to comfort me. And then 
they did go north, slowly, as if to prolong the agony. ‘They 
were at Riverside , they were at San Bernardino; they were at 
Redlands; they were at Los Angeles, and then there was a 
delay of days. 

** She will never write again,” thought I. 

Then there came a fat envelope—for me. 

** Here it is,” said I to myself. 

Robert was at the hospital, and I sank dumbly into a chair 
on the porch. I was past caring very much; it was even a 
kind of relief to know that the end was there—in my hand. 

I opened the envelope and a budget of unmounted photo- 
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graphs fell out; also a sheet of Mrs. Culpepper’s thin blue 
paper, covered with her fine, upright writing. 

There was no need to prepare myself for the worst; I was, 
if anything, over prepared, and began to read almost without 
emotion of any kind. 

She was just leaving for San Francisco, but could not go 
without dropping me a line to tell me that they had seen our 
beautiful mountain home. ‘“‘ And how beautiful it is! No 
wonder you have never taken root in Smithville. Sargent and 
I went all over the place. It is just the kind of nest I should 
expect you two lovers to make. I picked this rose from your 
balcony window—you remember the little Romeo and Juliet one, 
looking east from your bed-room ? (Ah, my dear, though my 
hair is gray and Sargent is nearly old enough for a nest of his 
own, you mustn’t think the old lady has forgotten!) I know 
now why our Eastern roses have no scent for you. The pro- 
prietor is in Europe and the place for rent, so we were free to 
wander. All is as you left it, I think, except that there seems 
to be another wing toward the mountains and the plaster must 
have been retinted, for it is yellow instead of gray. It shows 
the roses charmingly, however. We walked down through the 
groves—what splendid groves they are—and stole an orange 
apiece. The callas were all in bloom and the white oleanders. 
Sargent made some shots with his camera—to replace those you 
lost. Though we had but a few days we could not leave with- 
out sceing the home you have niade so familiar tous. (By the 
way, is that your idea of ‘a little way out’? You have the 
Western magnificent sense of distances. But I suppose for 
such a horsewoman as you it was nothing—and the trolley runs 
quite near.) We leave for San Francisco tonight, and shall be 
in Smithville within a month. Tell Dr. Renton he will not 
know his patient,” etc. 

Isat there stupidly, looking from the letter to the photo- 
graphs. ‘The Medusa’s head by mail could not have rendered 
me more incapable of motion. The blue prints stared up at me 
and I began to feel my brain going. For there was the very 
house we had planned ; there could not be another so like—the 
loggia, roof-garden, cloistered patio, the Italian grating in the 
windows, and the open brickwork of the ell, and there—oh I 
could not be mistaken in that—it was our old sycamore, with its 
broken branch and the seat Robert made with his own hands. 
And back of that was the shoulder of mountain I knew as 
well as I knew my own face, with the cleft of the cafion, and 
our own triangle of level land in front. 

**Madge, what is the matter with you ?” exclaimed Robert, 
running up the steps three at a time. 
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And in the midst of my first and only attack of hysterics I 
told him all. 

“Am I going crazy, Robert—what does it mean—what does 
it mean ?” 

** My darling,” he answered, gathering me in his arms and 
starting for the house, “‘ it means that I have left you too much 
to yourself. You poor homesick child.” 

He carried me upstairs, laid me on a sofa, bathed my head, 
poured me out a glass of something, and did the other profes- 
sional things which I suppose made Azm feel better; and then 
he sat beside me, stroking my hair, kissing my hand and doing 
various other unprofessional things which helped me much 
more. It was impossible to make him listen to the theory that 
I had done anything heinous. 

‘“* Nonsense, my darling,” he said. ‘*‘ You have been sick ; 
you have been suffering from nostalgia, and your homesick 
longings have visualized themselves—made images in your con- 
sciousness, so to speak. ‘There, don’t let me hear any more of 
the morbid talk about wickedness. You are merely hysterical.” 

Now, if there is anything I am wo/, it is that; I believe I 
would rather be wicked than hysterical. I sat bolt upright. 

“*I am nothing of the kind; 7¢ is nothing of the kind; it was 
all my silly, childish, ambitious pride and my false shame—and 
you may just as well grasp the fact. I may be a liar, but I’m 
not hysteric !” 

**Very well,” replied Robert promptly, feeling covertly for 
my pulse. ‘‘It was, as you say, all your natural depravity ; but 
please lie down; you can be just as depraved lying down as 
sitting up.” 

‘Not till you admit it was just—s7n.” 

“*I admit it. Sin zs disease.” 

** And you don’t hate me—you don’t utterly despise me? Oh, 
Robert!” 

“*No, I don’t. I never despised a patient yet. Now let me 
see those photographs.” 

“It certainly 7s our sycamore,” he concluded quietly, keep- 
ing one hand on mine, and surveying the photograph warily. 
‘““Tyhe explanation is not far to seek, after all. Mr. Hewitt did 
just what we always planned to do, with the difference that he 
annexed us instead of our annexing him. He took down that 
hedge and I suspect he bought our old working-plans of Brown 
and Ruggles and modified them, or else he hit on some amaz- 
ingly like. After all, with that location the plan is nearly pre- 
scribed. It is all simple enough after all.” 

** And Mrs. Culpepper knows nothing—suspects nothing ” 
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‘* No,” answered Robert, rather drily. He got up and walked 
across the room, then instantly returned and smiled at me with 
great cheerfulness. ‘‘ You have nothing to do but treat it as a 
bad dream, and go to sleep now without dreaming if you can.” 

That is the way with doctors. Outside of grey and white 
matter, protoplasm and bacteria, nothing exists—theoretically. 
In practice it works two ways. The brutes of the profession— 
one in each thousand perhaps—look upon your soul as a microbe, 
and love and faith and virtue as mere matter ina curious state; 
that is why a bad physician is worse than any other kind of 
bad man whatever. With the other nine hundred and ninety- 
nine it works conversely ; sin is only disease, it is always your 
nerves and organs which committed the crime—not you, and 
there is simply no end to their pitying sympathy and charity. 
Perhaps it is just as idiotic as the other, but Iam thankful that 
Robert’s profession generally are of Robert’s kind. 

The next day I began taking a tonic and that was all there was 
to it, except that Robert turned over some of his clinics and 
cases to a brother physician and I saw something of him again. 
We got out our bicycles and rode every day. 

Then the Culpeppers returned. 

Robert mentioned the fact with a slight shade of embarrass- 
ment. Even if he is a doctor, he can’t help being aman. He 
kissed me twice before he went down town, so that I might 
know he was not thinking anything, and I was afraid he was 
going to feel my pulse. You never can tell what a doctor will 
be moved to do, and I was feeling that pulse all that was neces- 
sary myself. I watched him safely round the corner, then 
picked up a package which had been waiting in my bureau 
drawer, put on my hat and walked to Mrs. Culpepper’s. She 
came hurrying down to greet me with more than the old cordi- 
ality. 

‘“* Have you been ill ?” she said. ‘* How good of you to come 
so soon.” 

‘*Nothing is good of me,” I replied, “‘and I only came to 
bring you these and to tell you something.” 

Therewith I told her. 

Mrs. Culpepper sat speechless in the chair into which she had 
subsided at my startling announcement. She kept her head 
bent down and her fingers mechanically turned over the two 
heaps of photographs—in themselves sufficiently circumstantial 
evidence. When I had finished she spoke : 

‘“Why do you tell me this now?” Her tone struck me as 
curious, and she rose and went over to the window with her 
back to me. 


‘ 
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My nerves began to give way. 

“Because,” said I shortly, “‘I am sick to death of it all. 
Even when you lie as easy as I do, you get tired of it, and / am 
tired of it. Good-by—you can’t possibly think worse of me 
than Ido.” I turned to go. 

“*Don’t go!” exclaimed Mrs. Culpepper, still in that curious 
tone, and all at once I saw that her shoulders were shaking— 
positively shaking. She turned round upon me like sunlight 
and held out both hands. 

“‘Child,” she said, putting those two hands on my shoulders 
and laughing outright. ‘*‘ You—with your innocent eyes—” her 
own beamed into ‘mine. ‘You, who look as if you hadn’t 
a particle of guile about you! And to fancy you needed the 
social assistance of a mortgaged ranch. Does your husband 
know ?” 

** Yes; he calls it sickness : he would, if I committed murder.” 

“*Of course ; but I mean does he know you came to tell me ?” 

**Not yet.” 

She gave me a little push. 

**Go home and tell him, this minute.” 

I obeyed meekly. But before I could reach the door she had 
overtaken me with that beautiful unhurried swift step of hers. 

** Wait,” she said, and in amoment the stately Mrs. Culpepper’s 
arms were about me, and what warm arms they were! and her 
lips were on my cheek. 

‘**You splendid creature !” said this splendid creature herself. 
And then she laughed again. 

**T shall have to tell you! I am negotiating for that ranch 
now. When we go back next winter you and your husband are 
going with us—oh, it is nouse tosay no. Sargent andI are 
going to endow something there for a thank-offering ; and | 
think it will be a sanitarium. And while your husband is help- 
ing me, you can write that book you were created for. Now go.’ 
C: And when I did go and did tell Robert, with that consistency 
which distinguishes man, instead of ascribing my conduct either 
to more hysterics or to the beneficial effect of his tonic, he in- 
sisted/it was wholly due to the inherent nobility of my nature ! 


Boston, Mass. 
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From Documents never before published in English. 
Diary of Junipero Serra; Mch. 28-June 30, 1709. 
IV. 

N the 30th, the day of our Patron St. Ferdinand, we were quiet. Ina 
© pretty enramada,* which the Soldiers had prepared beforehand, 
hung about with their quilts and well garnished, I celebrated Mass 
in the afternoon with great consolation. This place, says the Sefior 
Governor, has to be called San Fernando; not only because we arrived 
here on the Vespers of that Saint,¢ and here celebrated his day, but also 
because it is King of the places in California. There is no Mission of 
those that I have seen which, after all the labor that has been put upon 
them, makes so good a view as this location makes with only that which 
the Lord, Author of Nature, hath put in it. [It has] groves of cotton- 
woods and other trees, more than in any Mission; the land is level, green 
with its pasturage, and the water running along the level of the ground, 
besides which, some pieces of it are swimming in it [water]. Some appear 
like Fields of wheat in tall green stalk; others appear like green bean- 
fields. In fine, he who did not know would believe, seeing it from afar, 
that it was a Mission made with many years of labor. The leafiness of 
the place makes a semicircle ; and in the middle it has a hill with stone, on 
which the Mission or Pueblo could be put ; whence, away from dampness, 
the sight can enjoy all that beauty. If it is managed that the Mission of 
Vila cata remain with the name of San Fernando, distinct from Santa 
Maria, it would gladden me that this should be called [Mission] of San 
Pedro Regalado. And so for now I will only name this spot that of the 
Day of San Fernando. May God Our Lord will that we soon see it popu- 
lated. When it is attempted to pass further onward the beasts [of burden] 
or the cattle that are held over for the new Missions, so be they arrive at 
this spot alive, with some tarrying in this place they will be able to recu- 

perate well for the journey onward. 

20. On the 3ist we set forth in the direction of the south, since the 
topography of the place admits only of this, for it is defended on the north 
by a very long line of the highest mountain. And passing among some 
hills about quarter of a league, we journeyed in a westerly direction, along 
a declivity in whose depths there began to be discerned an arroyo or bar- 
ranca, very dense with cottonwoods. Thus we continued all the Day’s 
Journey, which was of about 4 hours; the alameda [grove of cottonwoods] 
giving room in some bits for the way to come down to it and for us to 
enjoy its peaceful shade, but directly obliging us again to climb the accliv- 
ity. At the [end of] two hours of travel, that narrowness opens out into 
a middling plain, with very good pasturage, and of land very appropriate 
for sowing ; and a handsome arroyo [here meaning brook] crosses it at the 
level of the land, besides other water that runs in some tulares.{ In fine, 
[it is] a place also appropriate for a Mission, as it seemed to all of us. 
Afterwards the cafiada contracts again, always peopled with alamos [cot- 
tonwoods] and willows, and other green trees, and among them various 
vines with clusters of grapes. In fine, the Day’s Journey was concluded 
but not the cafiada, which we called [Cafiada] of Santa Petronila. We 
passed a high level [bench] which presented its bluff to us, where the 

* Shelter of brush. 


t St. Ferdinand. 
t Place where tu/es grow, a bulrush swamp. 
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beasts got along well with the abundance of water and pasture. In mid 
afternoon Gentiles appeared ; and first two came to us, and presently as 
many as eleven, very tame and humble. We regaled them much, and gave 
them toeat. Likewise they brought out their clown [chacuaco] ; and they 
were given tobacco. And after a long time they departed very content. 
And I extolled God our Lord that I had seen Creatures so humble and so 
without obstacle (so far as appears) to their receiving the Holy Gospel. 

22. On the 1st day of June we continued our march, which lasted a little 
more than three hours, two of them following the same cafiada of Santa 
Petronila, always leafy ; and then as insensibly we saw it terminate, join- 
ing itself to the land on both sides. But soon afterward we saw another 
one take beginning ; it might be a river, or might be an arroyo of enough 
width, and water, and so thick with alamos, willows and other trees, not 
only on the banks but through its whole middle, that trying to cross from 
one side to the other, as we had to do, not less than 8 or 9 times, it was the 
greatest difficulty to find passage among the trees. That which abounds 
in this place are grape vines, and so loaded with grapes that it isa thing 
of wonder, and it is to be believed that with only the labor of the pruning, 
they could produce much, and excellent fruit.- An hour and something 
more, we walked along the river, but always surrounded. by very high 
Hills, without there being in all that place a piece of smooth land that 
could be made fruitful with its irrigation. Thus we passed this day with- 
out knowledge as to whether this river could be of any use, more than to 
dam it, and make use of the wood, among the which were seen also two 
great pines, or to get grape vines to transplant them. Thus, then, after 
having walked said time all in circles, we halted in a small declivity of 
said river, where the animals had a good place. My resting place was 
under an oak.| 

23. On the 2nd we pursued our journey, which was of three hours and a 
quarter. The 3 quarters was along the same river, the which here widens 
in a sandy beach, lacking now the abundance of alamos, although not al- 
together ; and the water continues running. And leaving it at our backs, 
we entered a spacious plain, that it seems could be made use of fora 
Mission, putting into it the water of said river, that it seems to me can 
enter ic tnrough different places, the one where we left it, and the other in 
another curve that it makes farther above on the other side of the plain. 
Crossing said plains we commenced to climb hills, and a high hill mounted, 
another followed for us, the which we followed with much belief that from 
its summit we must see the Sea of the Contra Costa. But it was not thus, 
because from that eminence we saw that after a barranca not very deep, 
and some middling hills, followed another line of hills nothing less high 
than all those past. And after having climbed so much we found our- 
selves in this new FPiamonte, or foot of the Sierra. With this there are 
three Days’ Journeys in which Mescales are not seen: and soI do not know 
what the Gentiles here eat. It seems that the thorns and the stones of 
California are finished, as those so high Mountains are almost pure earth. 
Flowers many, and beautiful as I have already noted before; and that 
there should be nothing lacking in this line, today on arriving at the 
camping place we have met the Queen of them, which is the Rose of Cas- 
tile ; when I write this I have before me a branch of rose bush with 3 
roses opened, others in Bud, amd more than 6 unpetaled: Blessed be He 
who created them! Here we have found the grave of one of the Indians 
that went with the Captain, and first division of the expedition, called 
Manuel Valladares, and his bones were scattered, the which have been 
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gathered together, and buried again. (Either the Gentiles had excavated 
them, or the animals.) May his Soul rest in Heaven. 

The 3rd we were detained here so that the beasts could enjoy the excel- 
lent pasture, and water from this Arroyo of the Roses. For thus it can be 
called; as having today reconnoitered more at leisure I have seen init so 
many Spots rank with Rosebushes full of flowers, that well could an 
Apothecary extract his profit. And it seeming to me that an arroyo so 
beautiful would not be without benefit, I have resolved in company with a 
Soldier to go down stream to reconnoitre it. Having registered it more than 
a league, and climbed over some tall hills at its side to better inspect it, 
my hope has not been frustrated, as it offers in much extent and amplitude 
of land all pasture,and with much water, and place for another good Mis- 
sion, and its rancho with much abundance of woods, principally alamos, 
oaks, and others. This place so spacious we have called by the name 
of the Saint that today our Order celebrates, San Andrés del Agua, for 
other name Hispelo. If the arroyos decline, the Saint, as Patron of the 
water, will make it rain, if his Mission be dedicated here. 

24. The 4th, Sunday, having notice from one of the Indians that we could 
not find water, the Day’s Journey was in the afternoon of 3 hours anda 
half, after having employed the morning in Mass and other diligences. 
The beginning of this Day’s Journey for about half an hour was by bar- 
rancas, descents, rises, and the intermediate nearly all was level, and we 
came to camp on a great Mesa, truly poor because there is not on it any- 
thing to eat, nor todrink. It extends more than a league, and in all there 
is not evena bush. While the flats and hills that surround it do not lack 
them and their verdure, there only offers a little bit of little dry stick that 
looks like a little stalk of flowers, which it seems must dress the Mesain 
time of waters. And that is all on which the animals could pasture. 

25. On the 5th we set out in the direction of the Southwest-quarter-South, 
attending more to find water, and pasture, than to get ahead on the road. 
The journey was of scarcely two hours, and a water hole was opened about 
a league and a half from the stopping place, and with it and with its little 
pasture, there was some rest. The most of the journey was along the mesa 
on whose beginning we had passed the night before, the rest was over 
hills of little molestation. From here one of the ten Indians, of San Borja, 
named Juan Francisco Regis, deserted us without our missing him until 
the day following. I note here that from the place of San Fernando till 
here, no Mescal has been seen in all that traveled over, nor any Gentile ; 
and only this past night, when we seemed to be in the most sterile [part] 
many of their fires were seen round about the Mesa, and today various little 
ranches of them, and some roasted [things] that we think are clearly of 
mescales, and thus I think that hereabouts there must be [Gentiles]. The 
place was called San Pacifico. 

26. The 6th we arose early, and the Jornada [ Day’s Journey] was of exactly 
six hours and a quarter. Half an hour after having set out, on conquering 
a hill, it was seen that the one that immediately followed it was so dense 
with mescales thick and wrinkled, that they hardly left the land unappro- 
priated so that other productions could occupy it, and there was only 
among them some bushes of /ojodas,* which is the shrub that has most in- 
defectibly followed us in all the walk, without our passing a place without 
seeing it, on one side of the road or the other. That was all good, and nearly 
all level. The Mescales continued. We saw several huts of gentiles, and 


*Unidentified by the Spanish dictionaries. Jujube, however, is from the Arabic, and 
this may be the meaning. 
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that which is new tO us—many paths or roads so beaten that they well in- 
dicate the multitude and the frequency of people that travelthem. There 
were seen coyotes, Deers, and [even] more Antelopes, and in this place 
many more, but our hunters have been unfortunate, because all those ani- 
mals have mocked at their shots, and have remained walking about, and of 
fresh meat we have had but the desire. This place is most spacious, and 
must have more than a league of most beautiful pasture, and among it 
rank spots of tules in water, and at the end of it (where we stopped) there 
is a pool of clear water sweet and excellent, that must be 150 varas long, 
(although others make it more) and in width it is not less than 20, and it is 
so deep that on the sides and at its end from the first step there is no foot- 
ing. It varies. In the center it is many estados* deep. Before me an 
Indian, a good diver, threw himself head first from the very Bank, and 
after having been a long time under the water, he came up in the same 
place, and said he could not reach the bottom. All this blessing of water 
would be useless, or would cost much work and skill to utilize it for the ir- 
rigation of part or all of this beautiful plain (on account of being in the 
low part of it, although not much below), if divine providence had not ar- 
ranged that on the west side of the pool, there is another beautiful plain 
in which the same pool runs and spreads, the water occupying land capable 
for six fanegas of planting, a luxuriant place of tules. This land thus 
covered with water is followed by such a plain of good pasture-land, that 
when all could be improved it would without doubt hold at the most 20 
fanegas of seeding. And in its center there is an arroyo of willows, and 
grape vines, and although at present it does not run, it shows that in time 
of waters its body must be from the most abundant overflows of this pool. 

Without {doubt the place offers many conveniences, since all that has 
been said of what this water irrigates and can irrigate, it can be enclosed 
with some 50 varas of wall at its entrance, and all this plain will remain 
for a good field [potrero]. 

Various Soldiers have helped me much in getting the water on to the 
interior plain, who say that in 8 days, with some 10 peones, they would 
venture to put all the water of the tulare into a ditch and all the piece 
planted. I inspected it all, and it seems to me there is nothing more to 
ask, only that here there is no lumber of substance, but the alamos are not 
far away, to plant as many as may be wished, as also grape vines. In said 
pool our Neophites have caught some turtles. I do not know if there may 
be fishes, although they have said they saw some. A short time after our 
arrival a portion of Gentiles was peeping at us from a little hill near by 
and soon we saw that, most of them remaining on the lookout, one came 
alone tous. We received him with much love, we regaled him, and he re- 
mained with us all the afternoon, and the night following. He gave us 
news of the passage of the first division of the Expedition, and of how 
from here some of them [Gentiles] had accompanied, and guided, and that 
now they were camped ina place near the sea, and that there the Father gave 
to the Indians Rosaries (they mean Beads), and clothing, and he put water 
on their heads (they mean the hands on the head), and that the people from 
there had sent to ask those from here if they wished to gain that good. 
This news was for me and for all of greatest consolation, although asking 
him about the distance from that place, he said that still it was far. May 
God let us reach there! This site, although I pray from the 8th day, of 
San Fernando (who it seems has wished to endeavor to give us on his days 
good days) we have called the Santos Gorgomienses; among which San 
Noberto has two Sons and Our Father San Francisco Eleven. 


*An estado is 1.85 yards. 
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On the 7th day we have detained ourselves here for the reinforcement of 
the beasts. Until the 8th, on which three gentiles came to see us, without 
being called, and without arms—great confidence in our friendship; but 
there has been no way to get them to eat of what we put before them, nor 
to get from them any news of what we desired to know, to proceed on our 
journey. 

27. On the 9th we set out from the Santos Gorgomienses, and our Jornada 
was of 4 hours and a quarter. Along the road continued the mescales, 
Jojobas, and tracks of the gentiles, and it has been, although in great part 
of rises and descents, not very painful. All has been in the direction of the 
North, from which we had somewhat deviated the antecedent Jornadas. 
The place where we have stopped today seems better than the antecedent, 
because it is a valley surrounded by hills all green that have in length 
more than a league, and in width more than quarter of a league, and on 
the side toward the Contra Costa many alamos, Sycamores, and other 
trees, and to the North-northwest, through a small opening, it enters to 
another plain nothing inferior to this as well in verdure as in width, where 
for greater safety all the beasts have been put, that they may pass the 
night there. Of water I only know that there is [some] in varivus parts, 
and that which we have drank is very good. If of the two days that we 
were camped in the foregoing place, we had passed here the one, we would 
have had time tosee what irrigation these waters could offer. But now that 
there is no time to inspect it, those who come to found Missions will see it 
—this copious Harvest of so much gentilism, that it seems asks nothing 
but Laborers, as all the signs are they are now in season mature.—Rogate 
Ergo Dominum Mesis, etc. 

In the language of the Gentiles this place is called Matiropi, and we will 
call it Santa Margarita de Cortona. 

28. On the 10th in the morning, while our setting out was being arranged, 
of some gentiles that were seen ona little hill near by, one came to us bring- 
ing in one hand a stick and in the othera rattle. Having received him 
with ali love, we tried to get him to eat without fear, and it would be long 
to tell the diligence that for this [end] we used, we eating first of al] we 
gave him to take away his fear, but there was no way. And some swal- 
lows of pinole that he took as if forced, he immediately spat them out. 
And at last he explained that he was the dancer of that country and that 
he could eat nothing without dancing [for] it first. That if we wished to 
give anything, we should put it on the ground, and that we should let him 
dance, and afterward he wouldeat. We gave him all the license, and he 
began the function of dancing, and singing round about the offerings. 
In the meantime a Soldier would come, now with a piece of tortilla, or 
panocha, or meat, and [they] wishing to put it in his mouth, he always re- 
sisted, with the sign that they should put it on the pile so that he could 
dance [for] it. And as the new gifts came, he changed his song. Presently 
the room around his pile seemed to him little, and with our license, which 
he asked, he danced [around] all our loads and provisions for us, so that it 
seemed he would now be able to eat everything we brought. With this he 
was very content and said that now he had taken away from himself all 
the fear. He ate, and began to reply to our Interpreters with much frank- 
ness. He told us that now we lacked only four days and a half to reach 
San Diego, where there was another Padre, with the other peoples, that 
days before had passed by this place, whose name he declared as is above 
expressed. He said that if we wished, he would come with us as far as 
there, and that if he liked, there he would remain, and if not he would re- 
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turn to his land, but with the condition that we must permit him to go 
dancing all along the road. In all we agreed with much pleasure, and I en- 
tered into great hopes of baptizing him there, and now we called him 
nothing but Dancer [Baylon], reserving the Pascual for the day of Bap- 
tism. But all went wrong, because at the time of setting out from the 
place, I do not know what one of ours said to him, and he understood some- 
thing else, and he escaped running to the hill, like adeer, without carrying 
anything of what had been given him, only the stick and rattle with 
which he had come. We set out then from Matiropi about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, and the Day’s Journey was of five hours well fulfilled, all 
over high hills, rises, and descents, long and short. 

Today we have seen how deceived we came about the belief of the near- 
ness of the Sea of the Contra Costa, as after all these walks, we see ahead 
so many lines of good high hills, one behind another, that every day it 
seems to us more far. Also from what we see, the information seems 
to us incredible that the mentioned Padre Linck gives in his Diary 
(and he repeats it at the end of it as a very Important Note): That 
the South Sea draws near the Colorado river or the latter to its 
Coast, forming an Isthmus between the waters of the Sea and those 
of said River, of which, he adds, no news was had until now because 
the voyage of Sebastian Viscaino traced the coast running always 
from southeast to northwest, and it could easily be hidden on account 
of some islands that are at its entrance, and [one would] navigate on 
the outside of them, judging [them] to be main-land. And conclusively 
it is not known if it is the strait so celebrated and looked for for some cen- 
turies in this part. I say then that it seems to us incredible for these 
reasons : the Colorado river empties into the Sea of the California Gulf in 
latitude 33°, as said Padre set down from the observers that have left it 
written. It seems to us that we now find ourselves in latitude a little less 
than that referred to, and if the Padre, as he says, being in the neighbor- 
hood of said latitude, the land widened to him much in that direction, 
reason for which he could not get to see the Colorado river—to us it widens 
more in this its opposite [direction]. It is true that if the Sea of the South 
has to go in search of the Colorado River, it must search for it before it 
empties into the Sea of the Gulf, and loses its name,and so it must be 
forced to take its course from higher latitude, and then it will be worse» 
because the channel of the Colorado River, according as the maps picture 
it to us, at each stepruns farther away from the Contra Costa. Finally, if 
such were [the case], it seems to me that we could ill go to Monte Rey by 
land, because, inclining always, as we do, our direction toward the Contra 
Costa, we would meet with an arm of the Sea, and go around it by the 
Isthmus, we would have to go farther away from the Californian Gulf, 
which would be a large matter. God save us from such work, but at last 
result and time will tell. And I even add, that if such entrance of the Sea, 
were, or forms the strait so descanted upon and searched for, for some cen- 
turies, in this part, that it is not a strait of land, but of water, and the 
going to Monte Rey by land would not be alone in terms of “‘ difficult’’ but 
in terms of “impossible,” because passing such a strait, as it is imagined 
and searched for from Sea to Sea, it is clear that however many turns we 
made by land we could never cross to get onward. But finally leaving the 
last decision of the doubt to time I conclude [by saying] that on this day 
we stopped in a very spacious arroyo, with pasture and water, and we 
called it San Bernabé. The most of it is sand, and the water is very 
brackish, although drinkable, and thus this does not seem a place fora 
Mission, but at the most for a ranch. 
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29. On the llth, Sunday, after Mass and other duties, we set out at 
12 noon, and God Our Lord who interpolates troubles with consolations, 
gave us today a road all level, straight and happy ; and after four hours of 
walking we halted in a valley and arroyo very pleasant, green, and leafy 
with cottonwoods, with enough and good water. All the place seems to 
me appropriate for a Mission, and we called it San Guido de Cortona. 

30. The 12th we proceeded on our journey, and it was of four hours, pain- 
ful on account of barrancas, rises and descents. We saw no Mescales to- 
day, but various tracks and paths of Gentiles, that well signify how full of 
them this land is, that every day widens to us more, discovering to us new 
walls and counter-walls of the Contra Costa. These compel us to many 
circuits, doubling much the road, reason why today we have mostly trav- 
eled toward the west, although always forcing toward the Sea, that does 
not wish to let itself be seen. At the middle of the Day’s Journey we 
have crossed an arroyo of leafy and very high Sycamores, but without 
water, and at last from a height we have discovered another more leafy, 


whose trees looked to all like alamos, and we believed it to be a precious 
watering-place. But arrived near [we found it] to be trees of the same 
species as the preceding, and that there was no water, little or much, and 
it is late, and this night we are without it. We have stopped on a little 
height near the arroyo, that we have called San Nazario de los Alisos [of 
the Sycamores]. 

31. The 13th, feast of my Beloved San Antonio de Padua, having since 
yesterday sent ahead explorers for water, supplied with tools to open a 
water-hole in case of not finding it running; we have arisen so early that 
Mass has been said before daybreak, and before six in the morning people 
and cargoes have set out from the place. About an hour of traveling was 
along innumerable barrancas, and middling hills, and we went down into 
a Cafiada walking a great part of the way toward the East. The road 
lasted a little more than two hours, and we have found that our envoys 
yesterday had opened a water-hole, and seeing that its water was little 
had opened another. Here we have halted, and the one water-hole 8 
beasts finished, and the other a few more; and wishing to go ahead, it 
could not be done on account of a delay that happened to the mule- 
teers. The food has been more scarce than usual on account of lack of 
water with which to cook, and in memory of these troubles or favors from 
heaven, we wished to call the place San Antonio de los trabajos [of the 
hardships]; but the most miraculous Saint has wished to temper them 
with the consolation of the news that we had from our explorers at about 
three in the afternoon, that for tomorrow we had two watering-places, the 
one three leagues from here, and the other about five from here, both of 
running water and abundant, with pasture for the animals. Blessed be 
God! That arroyo also abounds much in most high and most leafy 
Sycamores, and has good pasture, and as well below it offers a spacious 
plain, but the lack of water makes it poor. Another Indian of those of 
the first division died here. 

32. The 14th we also arose very early, with the Desires of the water, and 
with traveling two hours we arrived at the first watering-place, where the 
animals satiated their most intense thirst to their entire satisfaction. The 
road was along continual barrancas and declivities, but all of pure earth. 
as are all of these hills, of which we have seen so many today, in all direc- 
tions, that all calculation would be short of their multitude. A little be- 
fore arriving at the stopping-place one of our Muleteers met with a mine 
of silver, that all say to be very rich. May it do them good. The place 
aside from the water abounds in beautiful pasture, and shade of many 
trees, for a good ranch, and we will call it San Basflio. Passing this same 
day at the next watering-place was spoken of, supposing it to be near, but 
care was taken to give some refreshment and rest to the animals, and we 
remained here allthe day. After noon, and all having eaten, 1 ine Indians 
of those who accompanied us deserted us at one blow; six of .hem from 
the Mission of San Borja, and three from that of Santa Maria de Los An- 
geles. When in the middle of the afternoon they were missed, they were 
hunted for, but not even track of them could be found, and enquiring of 
those that have been left to us, what could have been the cause of this un- 
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looked for news, as they were given food, were treated well, and always 
showed themselves contented, they answer they do not know, and that 
they only suspect that thinking themselves near San Diego, they have 
feared they would be wished to settle there, without being permitted the 
return to their Missions. God Our Lord bless them, as well for the well 
they have served us, as for the lack they will be tous in thefuture. Now 
there are left to us only five from Santa Getrudes, three from San Borja, 
and two from Santa Maria, and two boys that riding on their burros, serve 
as scouts in the herd. God keep them for us, and free from all harm. 

33. On the 15th we set out at half past seven in the morning, and after an 
hour of walking we found ourselves at the stopping-place and watering- 
place that we looked for. The road like the one preceding, was recon- 
noitered since San Antonio’s day, and to get down to the place it offersa 
very long hill, that like many of the preceding seems that in time of water 
would be untraversable, because if now the beasts stick in the dust, and 
many times cannot fix their feet, what will it be then? This place is a 
valley whose length from North to South extends in a line, in my opinion, 
for much more than two leagues. Its width is corresponding, and will 
not be less than half a league, its land all good and good pasture. In the 
extreme northern part, that this very day I have gone all over, has many 
hundreds of alamos, and more hundreds of oaks, and some of the one and 
of the other of extraordinary size. All the hills that surround it very 
green and luxuriant. It is most abundant in water, as omitting that which 
in various parts is indicated by the greenness of the Declivities, today I 
have examined three very good watering-places—the one where we have 
stopped, that is in the middle of the long way of the place, is a spring that 
comes out from above with impetus, and now, which is the dryest season 
of the year, there is more than a Naranja of water, which quickly drops in 
such a way that without a dam or other labor it could be used for irrigation. 
The second is in the same height, a little more than a hundred paces in dis- 
tance, and this, although enough, is less. The quality of the water of both 
springs of water is good, fresh, delicate, and the best that we have drank, 
by vote of all. The third comes out from the same northern extremity of 
this plain, and it seems there must be more than a Buey of water; since 
I could not examine it in its actual origin, although I was some- 
what near, about which I will tell afterwards. ‘That which is seen is that 
it inundates more than a quarter of a league of Rushes and tules, that 
commences near the last hill,and between it is seen a brook, very large 
and full of water, besides that which spreads. So that this water by itself 
alone seems very superabundant forall. In fine this place seems for the 
Mission more abundant than can be desired, and as such entitled to so great a 
title as San Antonio, and thus we callit. If San Diego is near (as we im- 
agine) it will have inSan Antonioa beautiful neighbor. For a ranch in the 
neighborhood of San Basflio, here there is more than enough of everything, 
thanks to God. Only one lack I find in it, that is in not having stone, and 
as neither the neighboring hills have it, I do not know how they will de- 
vise for edifices and corrals, unless the latter are made of wood, of 
which there is plenty, and the former of adobes, or perhaps exploring the 
surroundings well, some hill may administer some material, that is in so 
great abundance in so many parts of California. On going to examine the 
third watering-place we saw some gentile Women, and giving them along 
look, we have passed on, without talking to them, and arrived near the 
end of the plain a portion of armed Indians came out on the top of the hill, 
and one began his discordant jargon with great strength, that by his ac- 
tions seemed to tell us that we should return back. We made signs to them, 
and called that they should come to us, but withouteffect. If we were to 
pass on ahead, we should come to put ourselves under their feet. The Sar- 
geant that accompanied me had already put on his leather jacket, and in 
form of battle he consulted me as whether we should pass on ahead or 
should turn back, and I fearing that it was no occasion for a break with the 
poor things, and some misfortune, was of the opinion, although with pain at 
leaving them victorious in the field, and for this we did not see well the 
watering-place inits origin, which was the only thing we were looking for. 
The Soldiers that went there with the Horse-herd, in whose sight there was 
not a Gentile in all those hills to molest them, tell me there are many roses 
of Castile, that the water is much, and that there are a thousand beauties. 
‘Thanks to God. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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the time these pages are read, it is expected 
that the Commission to select a suitable location 
for the Warner Ranch Indians who are about to 
be evicted, will be in the field and at work. 
Approval of the Indian Appropriation Bill has 
been delayed pending passage of a joint reso- 
lution, at the President’s request, to correct 
errors relating to mining lands on the Spokane reservation. 
This resolution has passed the house, and will have prompt 
action in the Senate. The President will then make the ap- 
pointment at once; and the Commission will take the field on 
three days’ notice. Meantime Prest. Roosevelt has personally 
sent another member of the League’s Executive Committee to 
investigate the charges made as to the lease of the Standing 
Rock Indian lands in North Dakota. 


A large number of formal proffers of property are already in 
the hands of the Commission—including many which were not 
viewed by the Department’s Inspector. All will be carefully 
examined. Instead of certificate of title (as in form at p. 408 of 
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this magazine for April), the Commission will be obliged to ask 
an abstract of title in case of sale to the government. 
as 

The honor of being the first local council to organize under 
the constitution of the League belongs to New York Council, 
No. 1, of the Sequoya League, already referred to in these 
pages, and now actively at work. Its Executive Committee is 
as follows: Dr. George Bird Grinnell, chairman; Prof. George 
H. Pepper, secretary; Mr. F. N. Doubleday, treasurer; Mr. 
Talbot B. Hyde, chairman of sub-committee on industries; Mr. 
F. S. Dellenbaugh, chairman of sub-committee on publicity ; 
Dr. W. J. Schieffelin, Mr. J. . White, Jr. 

és 

It is in every way desirable that, besides forwarding the 
general purposes of the League, each local council have, when 
possible, a specific activity and design of its own, in some prac- 
ticable line of local work for the betterment.of Indian condi- 
tions. ‘The more successful the council is in this, the better it 
can also aid the National League. The New York Council 
starts with such a purpose, concrete, practical and well 
digested. It is a sensible plan, entirely feasible, and in hands 
that promise—humanly speaking—absolute certainty of success. 
The work the New York Council has laid out for itself is, ‘*'To 
put certain very needy tribes of Indians in the way of earning 
money, by encouraging them to manufacture their native wares 
and by bringing these wares to an immediate market. For the 
present the tribes selected to receive this aid are the Cheyennes, 
Northern and Southern, and the Arapahoes. Among the South- 
ern Cheyennes and Arapahoes the work has already been begun 
by Rev. W. C. Roe and Mrs. Roe, at Colony, Oklahoma; and 
steps have been taken to establish a similar industry among 
the Northern Cheyennes at Lame Deer, Montana.” 

The Council has already secured a handsome sum of money 
by private donation for the prosecution of this work ; and the 
leading spirits in the plan—who include not only those named 
above, but Mrs. F. N. Doubleday and others — guarantee that 
the Council’s plans will be carried out with as much wisdom as 
earnestness. 

as 

This is one of the very important functions of the League— 
to bring about a Rennaissance of the First American Art—and 
other local councils, as they form, may well have an eye to 
similar activities. ‘There is room in this one department of the 
League’s work for a hundred local councils to have each its 
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special patronage of some such thing. The League creed is to 
help the Indians to help themselves—and to protect them while 
they are doing it. Besides the sane ultimate basis of depend- 
ence upon the soil, there must be, of course, individual and 
household industries. This does not need to be argued. Nor 
do people with power of thought need serious laboring with, 
even when they are at first unfamiliar with the facts, to be 
shown which sort of industry is preferable for the Indians— 
making brogans, scouring pots and setting type, or returning 
to the beautiful, artistic and valuable handiwork they used to 
do; the first and original American crafts. Thus far, our 
governmental energy and some $40,000,000 have been devoted 
largely to making Indians ashamed that their fathers and 
mothers made baskets so much more beautiful than any other 
baskets in the world that today they fetch from $5 up to a fabu- 
lous sum apiece; that they made blankets so superb that some of 
them are worth as much as the finest old Persian rug; that they 
did beadwork, work in buckskin, and work of many other sorts, 
which every educated person recognizes as art-work of very 
high rank—to make them ashamed of all this, and teach them 
in its stead to play the mandolin, play football, wash dishes, 
sew overalls, and the like factory industries of factory minds. It 
is a literal fact—incredibly discreditable as it seems—that until 
within two years our whole Indian policy has been against the 
preservation of these wonderful industries of the First Ameri- 
icans. It has been equally absurd and outrageous, whether we 
look at it from the artistic or the material side. We may expect 
a machine bureau to think it more wonderful and more desira- 
ble that an Indian make a pair of stogie shoes than a basket 
that would be prized in any museum on earth—for there are 
minds whose highest educational ambition is to teach a dog to 
walk on two legs. The more unnatural the achievement, the 
greater the triumph. It doesn’t do the dog any good. It makes 
him no better watchdog or hunter. But it is fine to show off. 
And our Indian education has been largely devoted to the 
things that show off. To gushing visitors and solemn Con- 
gressmen the sight of Indians in school, singing gospel songs, 
wearing uniforms, making shoes and overalls, playing in a 
brass band, and all that, is far more wonderful and interesting 
than any commonplace matter of Indians making a living. And 
as a sad, overwhelming rule, our government schools have 
spoiled their pupils for making a living, even while they have 
given them accomplishments which astonish the unthinking 
that had expected to see Indians running around stark with 
scalping knives between their teeth 
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But it is harder to understand how even this electroplated in- 
telligence can be blind to the fact that the basket will sell for 
as many eagles as the shoes for dimes. There is one untutored 
Indian woman living in the wilds of the far West, and fortu- 
nately never subject to mediocrities in a Government school, 
whose record of prices for four single baskets made by her own 
hands is respectively $800, $1200, $1600, $2000! Even if it take 
her a year to make such a basket—do you know of any graduate 
of Carlisle that can earn that wage by any industry taught 
there? To say nothing of the difference between doing routine 
work and doing real art. " 

*x * 

It is a shameful but absolute fact that ever since our govern- 
mental interference with their fortunes, the Indian handiwork 
of all classes has gone down hill, invariably and with frightful 
rapidity. They have learned only too well our lesson of Com- 
mercialism—to make to sell. Now, the aboriginal idea is to 
make a thing just as well as God will let you; while our idea 
is to make it the quickest you can for the money. An Indian 
left to himself never yet made a mistake in colors. He is a 
natural artist. And his colors were thereal thing. I have my- 
self dug up in Peru the textiles of the Inca women of 1000 years 
ago; and today they are perfect asever. I have Navajo blank- 
ets woven 100 years ago, and some older yet—some that have 
lain on adobe floors for 75 years—but they are unbroken and un- 
faded. But our Indians have learned our damnable aniline 
dyes. They look up to us. They think we ought to know. 
They do not love us, since we have almost invariably maltreated 
them; but they fancy we “‘much savy.” Deluded creatures! 
To please us, the Navajos now weave a blanket quite as ugly as 
the rugs we put over our laps when we drive—from which they 
have copied. They use colors that are to an artist infernal— 
and that taste the artist did not invent, for the Indian knew it 
until we taught him to forget. I see now combinations in 
Navajo blankets, for instance, for using which a Navajo would 
have been executed—literally, dispassionately, judicially, as a 
witch and unsafe to live—even within my short |personal ac- 
quaintance of 18 years with that tribe. And the same thing ex- 
actly is true of all the other Indian industries we have touched, 
though in varying degree. And of course it is all because our 
Indian management has been habitually in the wrong hands. 
We have taught them not through the people we ourselves re- 
spect, but through the border refugees and the sort of ‘* teach- 
ers”—from the day school up to the Washington official—which 
wasn’t good for anything else and therefore must be “‘ good 
enough for the Indians.” 
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But it is a national disgrace; and if it cannot be remedied 
otherhow, it should be remedied by the care of individual Amer- 
icans. There is a great hopefulness in the undertaking now ; 
for the Indian office has caught the glimmer of this truth. The 
remarkable *‘ Course of Study for Indian Schools” by Miss Reel 
(noticed elsewhere) is the first ray of hope for official recogni- 
tion of this basic truth—that the native American industries 
are worth preserving. We can probably, by enough patience 
and taste, make those industries better—for the world ought to 
learn something as it goes along. At any rate we can help them 
to get back as good as they were before we ruined them by our 
chromo-brained intermeddlers. And if we cannot do more, that 
will be good enough. ‘The Philistines never seem to have real- 
ized that it means something, this cold fact—that there is a far 
larger demand, and at from two to 200 times the price, for the 
best Indian handiwork than there is for any art-work done by 
any community of American women now extant. 

*x 
* * 

A man of international repute, a man of character as high as 
his scientific attainments, a man close to the pulse of national 
affairs—and yet no dryasdust or city theorist but a familiar of 
the wilderness—writes me at the close of a personal letter : 

“There doubtless was a time when more dishonesty prevailed in the 


government’s treatment of the Indians; but I believe there never was a 
time when more fool things and more wicked things were being done than 


” 
. 


now 


There is no apparent need to doubt the accuracy of this esti- 
mate. .Leaving aside the wickedness—and all folly also is 
wicked, probably, when it is at the expense of those dependent 
upon us—the wide range of human history contains no other 
** fool” legislation to match the recent ‘‘ Hair-Cutting Order.” 
The only possible parallel was the historic corregidor of Chu- 
quisaca, who decreed that every Indian in Bolivia should wear 
blue glasses—of which he had a stock. But he was a hundred 
and twenty-odd years ago, and is known to history only by this 
his asininity — and its red results. Our Department—after the 
universal gibes of the press and protests of the serious—has 
emasculated the barber-shop mandate. No agent has to enforce 
it who has sense enough to prefer not to. So far as is known, all 
but a very few agents have that much sense. To the few who 
haven’t, the Sequoya League can pledge its word that it will 
devote its earnest and unwearying efforts to get them replaced 
with Men. And it has a notion that it can “‘make it stick.” 
This is not just the administration under which the cheap and 
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mean oppressor can flourish, if anyone takes pains to bring his 
misconduct to light. And there are now several-thousand peo- 
ple prepared to do that very thing. 
es 
But while there are still innumerable things to be sorry for 
and ashamed of in our national policy toward the Indians, it 
also “‘Is to be Hoped.” ‘The Service is distinctly cleaner than it 
was. You can’t teach a thief anything; but an honest man 
may in time learn a few of the things he didn’t know. Perhaps 
we ourselves shall sometime learn to entrust public affairs in 
each specific case to men who know something about that case. 
Meantime, it is the part of good citizenship to assist the inex- 
pert incumbents as respectfully, as patiently, and as faithfully 
as people in serious earnest can always afford to act. Attacks, 
abuse, smeers—these are not the weapons to use against honest 
men misguided. Frankness, “‘horse-sense,” and eternal push- 
ing of the facts in the case—that is the combination that wins. 
As for rascals or fools in minor places, the procedure is as simple 
—careful investigation, legal evidence in support of charges and 
then—the axe. For we may be confident that the present ad- 
ministration will not support exposed scoundrels or incom- 
petents. Secretary Hitchcock and Commissioner Jones desire 
to keep the Service clean; and President Roosevelt has an abso- 
lute genius for receiving light. He is not afraid of it, and he 
means to have it. And it is a foremost function of the League 
to turn on the light. The trouble with our Indian policies all 
along has been lack of publicity. Even when the service was 
rottenest—and no other branch of government has ever borne 
so much corruption—light would have been a remedy. For if 
officials were corrupt, the public was not. Henceforth, none of 
these abuses may hope to be done in the dark. For there is an 
organic, competent, and absolutely tireless body of Americans 
bound to make these things visible. It has Western “‘ horse- 
sense,” and Indian continuity. It is Camping on the Trail. 
It can wear out—and it will wear out—the longest-winded 
obstructionists. It cannot be discouraged. All the delays, all 
the skullduggery, all the tricks of machine politicians, will not 
tire it. If the gentlemen prefer to have their fun, they may; 
but they can’t hold out. They don’t care enough—and the 
League does. Politics, in the long run, have to follow the line 
of least resistance; but the League doesn’t. There is, in the 
last analysis, no resisting patience. And the League has learned 
its lesson. : 
*x * 
There is only one other beast so stolid as politics—for the 
mule is automatic by comparison. The South American llama 
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is the perfect type of the inertia of democracies. When he 
doesn’t wish to go, he lies down. You may club him to death, 
or build a bonfire on him—and so the usual philanthropist 
would do—and still he would not budge. But the Bolivian Indian 
has learned to be wiser than his beast. When the llama lies 
down under the pack, his driver does not howl and swear and 
take a cudgel. He leisurely picks up a hatful of tiny pebbles, 
and sits down in an easy place. Then he punctuates, his, leis- 
ure, about, thus—a, pebble, gently, tossed, every, ten, seconds. 
They, do, not, hurt, the, llama— through, his, thick, wool, he, 
doesn’t, really, feel, any, one, of, them. The, serrano, picks, 
up, another, hatfull, and, patters, them, as, deliberately.— 
There is nothing hostile or coercive about it. All is, the driver 
means to win; and means it hard enough so that he can be 
more patient than his brute. And he always does win, where 
an impatient person would have only a dead llama and a bad 
temper. After an hour or two of this—and once I watched the 
program for nearly 3 hours by the watch—the llama squirms, 
turns his spiteful head, spits back a gill of that acrid saliva 
which is ruin if it strikes your eye, scrambles to his feet and 
marches on with his load. If he were not as stupid as a poli- 
tician, he would have known in the first place what had to hap- 
pen. A cat would have succumbed in one minute, a dog in two, 
a hog in five, an ox in ten. But he’s a llama. Of course the 
boss has lost an hour—but so has the llama. And the llama 
likes his supper as well as the serrano does. 

Now that is precisely how the League is built. If the llama 
didn’t get up, the serrano would stay till his head was white, 
sitting on the same dome of yareta, chucking pebbles just as 
calmly, just as steadily, just as dispassionately. So will the 


League. 
*x 
* * 


It is idle to expect to have as a rule the men we ought to have 
in the office of Indian Commissioner, while the salary is but 
$3,500 a year. Any man fit for the place can make a good deal 
more money elsewhere. Now and again some person who loves 
some other things more than money may be willing to sacrifice 
himself because he can do more good there, to more people— 
and perhaps, incidentally, more for the good name of his coun- 
try—than in almost any other capacity open to a citizen of the 
United States. But we cannot count on such things, nor should 
we if we could. The men who can best serve the government 
should be paid what they are worth to do it; not asked to be 
charitable to a great nation. The normal and inevitable result 
in the long run is that this inadequate salary gets inadequate, 
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mediocre men, who do not know what to do and have not the 
wherewithal to learn. It would pay to pay expert wages to 
experts. If we had had just the right men in the Indian office 
for the last twenty years, they would have saved the govern- 
ment tens of millions of dollars that have been wasted in need- 
less wars, and ignorant measures, and “‘Indian troubles” due 
almost wholly to incompetent administration. 
‘sé 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs Jones answers, in 7he Outlook 
for April 29, Mr. George Kennan’s powerful indictment of the 
Standing Rock lease matter, printed in 7e Outlook for Mch. 29, 
and referred to in these pages last month. In the same influen- 
tial magazine for May 3, Mr. Kennan presents his surrejoinder ; 
courteously, judicially, but with apparently unanswerable force. 
These three papers should be read by al] who desire justice. 
Mr. Kennan suggests that the whole matter be investigated by 
competent persons not connected with the Indian service ; and 
to those who know President Roosevelt’s way of doing things 
it would seem very possible that some such course may be taken. 
It is to be believed, of course, that when the full facts come out 
unmistakably, Commissioner Jones (as to whose personal integ- 
rity I fancy there is no doubt) will turn on the interested parties 
who have deceived him for their own greedy ends. They are 
not only enemies of the people he is there to protect—and of 
good government—but have done him a very great injustice by 
putting him in an unfortunate light. Since this was in type, 
Commissioner Jones has gone to Standing Rock in person to 
learn the truth; and President Roosevelt has also sent thither 
a member of the Executive Committee of this League to report 
upon the whole case. " 

* x* 

Receipt of $126 in contributions for the work of the League 
has already been acknowledged. 

NEW CONTRIBUTIONS. 

C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal., $5; Dr. T. Mitchell Prud- 
den, New York, $10. 

$2 each—Lieut. J. H. Weber, U.S. A., retired; Ida L. Teb- 
betts, San Mateo, Cal.; J. E. Haverstick, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Miss Belle Steele, Grand Junction, Colo. 

* * 

The League feels its serious loss in the death of Hon. J. 
Sterling Morton, one of its Advisory Board ; a man of national 
influence, whose weight was thrown alwayg for justice and 
common-sense, and who was deeply interested in the League’s 


work. 
C. Fs te 
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TO LOVE WHAT IS TRUE, TO HATE SHAMS, TO FEAR NOTHING WITHOUT, AND TO THINK A LITTLE. 





It was doubtless true in Milton’s time : THE HOUR 
AND THE 


**Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil.”’ MAN. 
But we have changed all that. In art, in literature, in politics, 
and in war, it is nowadays the man that knows how to Treat the 
Reporters who wakes in the morning to find himself famous. 
And still—history is written later. 

In the march of these two strenuous years, they that know 
the ropes must have marveled (unless they remembered the 
easy reason) at the comparative obscurity of the man whom 
history will write the first complete success in the Spanish War 
and its corrollaries, thus far; the man who knew precisely what 
he wanted and precisely how to get it; the only man of them 
all who has as yet turned in the account of his stewardship per- 
fectly fulfilled. But he does not fertilize the reporters. With 
the least encouragement they would have made him a demigod ; 
and with half a chance to know of him, the American people 
would have taken him to their heart—for they love a Man. 

The generation has produced two chips of this old block. 
One is in the White House, the other has just returned from a 
place called Cuba. Naturally, we all have to know the Presi- 
dent; inevitably knowing this President, we believe in him, 
whatever our other creeds. Buta man off in Cuba is like a 
stomach—you don’t know you have it unless it’s bad. And this 
was not the one to help some pneumogastric reporter remind us 
of our magnificent digestion. 

If there is any man alive for whom such Americans as still 
can honor their fathers and their mothers and the‘r country have 
a right to feel admiration and gratitude, it is Leonard Wood. 
In these formative years, no one has done a larger service to his 
country, and no one else has signed, sealed and delivered so 
round a job. The skyrocket heroes to whom we give a house 
today and the laugh tomorrow; the good men who with spotless 
courage and skill lick a ten-year-old boy (relatively speaking); 
the men who have to keep explaining why they can’t do an im- 
possible thing—what history will do for them, we can reasonably 
guess by what we do by them ourselves between days. Weare not 
naming any more postoffices after any of them. Neither will 
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history. They were good men; but the reporters gave them 
the credits that really belong to the law of gravitation—and no 
one can live up to that. 

We hear little, comparatively, of the one man who did the 
impossible instead of explaining why he couldn’t doit. He took 
as heavy odds as if Cervera had smashed Sampson’s fleet—and 
he won. He besieged the immemorial citadels of sloth and 
dirt; he stormed the hill of habit and race prejudice, older and 
steeper than San Juan; he sailed in the teeth of organized 
politics of the strongest and most “ political” nation on earth. 
He gave Cuba better government than the United States has 
had in a century—and only those who do not know history from 
heresy will stumble at this comparison. And he put a hitch in 
the gallop of them that feed on Opportunity. 

Of course he couldn’t have done all this, nor much of it, if 
there hadn’t been another Man of the same stripe in the White 
House. But the Other Fellows have had the same Man back of 
them. If we had had the likes of Wood in the Philippines 
(instead of good, learned, godfearing men that never before 
got where a street car mightn’t run over them) we would have 
no sores there now. There would have been no water-cure, no 
sedition law, no “ kill-everything-over-10,” no censorship, “‘no 
nothing” of the things we all lament. There wouldn’t even be 
any Anti-Imperialists to lament aloud. Have you reflected 
how long it is since they’ve had to worry about Cuba ? 

Maybe we have marveled that Cuba was “‘so easy.” ‘There 
hasn’t been a squeak of the new shoe from there. It wasn’t 
easy. American statecraft never faced a harder problem. But 
it had the right hand at the blackboard. 

If the American people really know a good thing when they 
see it, and are not wholly engaged by the persons who feed 
oysters to the special correspondents, they will not let this 
rarest of talents go idle. We always need men who can handle 
men; and now more than ever—since it is harder to handle 
aliens than our own. We have learned in bitterness the need of 
two heads to a ticket, instead of a head and tail in polliwog 
proportions. And the Lion casually suggests that while 
** Roosevelt and Wood” sounds well, it would work even better. 


SETTING To the youngest republic in the world, and the first 
OUR OWN ° ° ° ° = 

copy. tailor-made one, greeting. Que vive mil afios. To the 

greatest republic in the world, honor. May it never fall short 

of this fine act. The Flag has been Hauled Down. It did not 

“Stay Put.” It shines with a new luster because it no longer 

flies there where it no longer belonged. Nobody thinks to call 


this a ‘‘ Policy of Scuttle.” That familiar ‘‘ argument” of 
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robbers, to taunt those who have a little conscience left, is get- 
ting out of date now. 

The Organized Appetite is still trying to break the spirit of 
our pledge to Cuba, still trying to starve her out, in defiance of 
what the President truly says we are ** bound to by every con- 
sideration of honor and expediency.” But they will have to 
guess again. Unluckily for the whole Promoter crowd, Some- 
thing has Happened. There is no more atmosphere of God’s 
having “entrusted” tous some smaller fellow with money about 
him. 

But it is enough to warp with a cynical smile the face of a 
graven image when the defeated Promoters shout: ** Just see 
what We have done for Cuba! Then trust us with the Philip- 
pines.” ‘They quote what we have forced them to do in one 
case, to beguile us not to force them to do as decently in an- 
other. Aren’t we going to leave anything for Congressman Hull 
and his sort to exploit with their syndicates ? 

There are three reasons why Cuba flies her own flag today. 
One is that the American people are more honest than the 
‘**push.” Another is the character of the two men upon 
whom the destiny of Cuba has largely rested—Theodore Roose- 
velt and Leonard Wood. But the immediate reason is that, 
with these two things to fall back upon indubitably, enough 
typical Americans have “ kicked” and kept kicking until they 
awakened the average American conscience. But for the public 
opinion crystallized by men with enough backbone to do the un- 
popular thing for their country’s good, willing to bear the in- 
sults and sometimes the violence of the rabble, and of those who 
in the temporary excitement acted with the rabble they do not 
belong among—without these men, the Cuban programme would 
have gone through as secretly slated. 

Nothing is more certain in history than that the Spanish 
war was pulled on by those who expected to profit by it—and 
while they do not get what they expected, the several hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars we have thus far expended have 
gone into someone’s pocket. You and I and the average Ameri- 
can citizen have not seen a bean of it ; the men who have done 
the fighting have got fifty cents a day of it apiece—roughly 
speaking, about one-half of one per cent. of it—and the 
rest has gone mostly to the people who have things to sell when 
their country has to have those things. All this quite aside 
from the syndicates, franchises, concessions the Promoters are 
getting—and intended to get—where we spilled our millions 
and the blood of our boys. It is nothing to them that over 10,- 
000 American lives have been snuffed out in the process by 
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bullets and by diseases American boys did not get at home 
They are “‘out for the stuff.” If we are willing to “pay the 
freight,” they are more than willing to have us. If it needed 
to kill a million American boys to conquer the Philippines, do 
you fancy any of the gentlemen hunting franchises there would 
cry out: “ Here, we’d like that opening, but it costs too much 
blood. Call it off?” They are smart enough not to say: 
**Damn the expense, so long as you suckers stand for it;” but 
that is the core of the sentiment. 

The American people are not backing the war in the Philip- 
pines. If they knew how to let go without a wound to their 
self-esteem, they’d be glad to. Only the people who have some- 
thing to gain are pushing the continuance of the first Spanish 
war the United States ever made. But we are already danger- 
ously near rebelling. We—not the Antis, but the People—are 
sick of the whole affair. And since we have a Man at the top, 
the thing is going to work out right. We shall yet be as 
American in the Philippines as we have been in Cuba. 


wer Even as there be many whose mental processes sug- 
CEPHALOUs. geSt a chronic cold in the head ; and many whose brains 
are their pockets ; and still more who reflect solely with their 
ears—even so there is another and a large class unto whom none 
of these tickets are quite adequate. The often amiable and 
honorable folk who derive their politics and their creed as the 
unborn child is fed, through a fleshly tube of whose neither end 
they are aware—these, let us call the umbilical-minded. From 
some source they cannot define, their nutrition comes to them 
in the way least likely to produce brain-fag. If the person 
who really decides their political action came to their back door 
to remove the garbage-can, they would watch him until he left 
—in pardonable solicitude for their spoons. If they cared to 
know anything about ecclesiastical history, they would not be 
so sure that the Almighty sprained Himself to get their church 
just right, and that He doesn’t know the Other Fellows at all. 

But they are just naturally omphalocephalous. 

All of us, in our time, do more or less of our thinking by this 
route ; and in the last three years the nation has shown some 
tendency to make it a habit. But only those who will never be 
born into the light think that way, now, upon the national 
affairs which need our head-work. Perhaps the funniest of that 
sort are those who lament the Philippine debate in Congress. 
For what, under high heaven, do these undelivered citizens fancy 
we go to the trouble of electing 90 Senators and 356 Congress- 
men? ‘To draw their pay and Ratify? To occupy their mouths 
with a corncob and hold up their hands “‘ yes” when the party 
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boss turns his thumb up, and “‘no” when he turns it down ? 
To refrain from discussion of public matters and bend their 
giant intellects to directing turnip seeds to their constituents, 
or worrying the President until he makes the tinhorn that 
helped to elect them, U. S. Minister to Nicaragua? If this is 
all they are for, we could just 2s well simplify the thing. If 
the Senator is only a manikin for the party, Congress might 
just as well be composed of one man in each house. Let a 
popular election decide which party shall control Senate and 
House, and then let one man in each cast the vote. 

As a matter of fact and history, the first object of Congress 
is to debate things; the second is to legislate upon things 
which have been sufficiently debated. To an Indian or a Hot- 
tentot it would be inconceivable that the elders should not dis- 
cuss fully and freely what they were going to do before they 
did it. Probably no intelligent foreigner dreams that there is 
in the United States even so unlaundered a Pole that he would 
object to debate in Congress. Only we who are not foreigners 
are aware of the number of cleanly people, born here, gradu- 
ates of our schools, who do object. Doubtless if there were no 
newspapers, there would by now be no such ignorance left 
among us. 

As every person knows whose umbilical cord has ceased to 
dominate his destiny, the present debate is one of the most 
hopeful signs of the times. For worse than three years, Con- 
gress has been suffering from facial paralysis. Allsome phono- 
graph parlor had to do was to squeak “Flag,” and the 446 
solons who sit in the majestic halls of the most imposing build- 
ing in America fell voiceless as dead catfish. But at last they 
have found a tongue. We should disagree with some of them 
all the time and with all of them some of the time, if we heard 
them ; but we hear not them but a cheap reporter. It isn’t 
Senator Blank we read next day at breakfast, but “‘ Reddy” 
Atkins ; and the tendency of the reporter is to “hit only the 
high places ”—very much in the fashion in which I heard a 
bishop quote scripture (ironically of course) 30-odd years ago: 
“Then Judas . . . departed and went out and hanged him- 
self. Go thou and do likewise. And what thou doest do quickly. 
For this is the will of the Lord Jesus Christ concerning thee.” 
The bible does say all that; but there are reportorial hiatuses 
in the connection. 

As arule, the actual speech in Congress would a good deal 
impress the same citizen who passes the reporter’s hasty pot- 
shot at it with easy contempt. If the reporter could make that 
speech, he might be in Congress ; if he could grasp it off-hand 
and report it adequately, he would be at least an editor. 
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But whether we-agree or not with any or all the speeches, 
only those who know less of the American Constitution than 
any cannibal knows of his tribal politics can deem it a misfor- 
tune when Congress debates. 


a Things always move one way, in the long run; 
micnt. andit is always easy enough to know which way they 
are going to go. All you have to do is to figure what’s right— 
then you know the itinerary. And if it be confusing because 
there are a lot of people involved, remember that nations are 
only multiples of the individual, and that principles do not 
change with numbers. The same old simple law you heard 
when the first statesman held you beside her knee—that’s the 
law for 76,000,000 satisfied grown-ups. 

The calico-minded* fall into confusion because they never 
think of this. They repeat forever the same old pattern they 
began with. If another roller or a different ink had been on 
the press, they would have been blue wall-flowers instead of 
scarlet curlicues. But the destinies of the world (including its 
calico) are determined by those who do wo/ think by the bolt. 

Persons who read every morning how Americans yesterday 
burned a “‘ nigger” alive in the United States, and cut up his 
charred carcass for relics, and photographed one another at said 
“bee,” have the humor to call us traitors and “* slanderers of 
the Army,” who want to know if it is true, as charged, that other 
Americans, farther from home, torture “‘ niggers;” and if it is 
true, to stop it. It is true, and is now proved to be true—but 
even after the official proof, these bolt-printed neighbors wanted 
to keep it true. And then “ biff” in their un-American faces 
comes the President’s fist. Roosevelt’sisn’t amuslin mind. His 
ringing words put forcibly what every manly man feels: No 
barbarities by a savage enemy justify, or will be held to justify, 
barbarity by American soldiers. He is on the trail of the 
brutes who have shamed us. And now Gen. Chaffee, com- 
mander-in-chief of the American forces in the Philippines 
censures the lax court-martial that acquitted Maj. Waller for 
murdering a dozen natives, even though Waller was probably 
half insane at the time; and censures Lieut. Day because he did 
not disobey the brutal orders of his superior. Do you realize 
what it means when an officer of Chaffee’s rank slaps a court- 
martial in the face, in the decent language of army etiquette, 
and says a Lieutenant should have mutinied against orders too 
infamous for red tape to defend? No other “‘slanderer of 
the army” has done so much. The President and Gen. 


*The character of calico being not so much that is cheap as that it is printed by the 
million yards off the same roller. 
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Chaffee—not to mention the other entitled men—side with the 
Americans who want the army kept clean. And that side wins. 


Gen. Jacob H. Smith—who is responsibly said to be eens 
known in the service as ‘‘ Hell-Roaring Jake” — ad- OVER 
mits in Court by his counsel that he did give orders Tan 1” 
to “‘ burn and lay waste. The more you kill and burn, the bet- 
ter you will suit me. Kill everything over ten.” 

When it was alleged at the Waller trial, probably no grown 
man in the United States believed that such an order was ever 
given by an American General—as it certainly never was by any 
other. But he himself hath said it. 

“Kill everything over ten.” Well, you know even boys of 
10, in the Philippines, fight like little devils; but, ever think 
what you’d think of any other country where the children 
fought unto the death against the invader ? 

It is not of record that Gen. Smith advised his officers to con- 
sult the baptismal records to be sure a boy was quite 10 before 
shooting him down. A boy is a boy. If he can walk, what 
more do you want? An assassin may leave powder-burns; but 
in war, shooting is done at 500 yards and upward—generally 
very far upward. It isn’t generally done by algebraic formula, 
either, nor with one finger on the birth-record in the family 
bible. A man is hot when he shoots. If he hasa Jake Smith 
for a commander, he’ll be even more careless. At quarter of a 
mile and upward, any boy over three would be a target under 
the Smith rules. So also, of course, would be men of 90 trying 
torun away. And even girls and women sometimes come over 
10—in countries where there haven’t been Smiths already. As 
an American general gave such an order, it is supposable that 
it was obeyed. We have not heard that his troops mutinied. 


Now these are the things that real Americans wish to stop ; 
and the President is one of us. And when these things shall be 
stopped, the death knell of the whole absurd folly will be 
sounded. For there can be no conquest without cruelty; and 
cruelty and Americanism do not mix well. 

As for Smith and Waller and Day—it is well known that the 
Lion doesn’t admire England’s war against the Boers. But 
England shot various and sundry of her Australian officers, 
right recently, for doing what these untypical Americans have 
done. We have more politics than England, and probably 
** dassen’t ” shoot anybody ; but we can cashier scrubs and mur- 
derers from our army, even yet. 


. ; NOT 
It is a grateful task to the benighted Westerner to oe 222, 


testify that whatever human faults the Wise Men of the PUFFED UP. 
East may have—whose reassuring and benevolent light is shed 
abroad for all, even unto us—vanity is not of them. Learning 
hath not puffed them up. Serene and superior, they shine on 
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unblinking; quite past the childish weakness of confusion when 
they blunder; quite above the nervousness of taking thought 
not to blunder. 

Hardly was the Critic out of sight with its remarks that Mrs. 
Stanford had given thirty millions to the University of Cali- 
fornia, when the Sczentific American referred to the regents of 
* Standard University, ///inozs,” as having the ** appointment 
of astronomers at Lick Observatory.” And next comes Harper's 
Weekly with an article setting forth that Pres. Benj. Ide Wheeler 

“*is the Pathfinder for the Pacific Slope in the 
language and literature of Greece, the first great Greek scholar to take up 
a residence in sight of the Sierras and inspire the youth who flock to the 
two universities by the Golden Gate to a generous emulation in the learn- 
ing of the dead language which is immortal. Sharing with Gildersleeve a 
reputation for Greek scholarship on the Atlantic Coast, Professor Wheeler 
made the Greek school of Cornell known to the scholars of the world. 
Barely three years have elapsed since he accepted the presidency of the 
University of California, and already the youth of the American State 
which in its glorious configuration of mountain and sea, climate and prod- 
ucts, approaches nearest to Greece, are appearing in Greek plays, with 
lyrical accompaniment of Mendelssohn’s music.’’ 


President Wheeler is a trump, and a great Greek scholar, and 
will do ponderable things for our Greek and other activities. 
But Editor Harvey has maybe mixed him up with Cadmus. We 
had heard vaguely of Greek out here before Dr. Wheeler came. 
‘‘ Barely three years have elapsed since he took up his residence 
within sight of the Sierra” (by forwarding his eyes as from 
New York to Albany), and “already the youth of the State are 
appearing in Greek plays.” It is a trifling detail that they are 
youth at Stanford University; and that Dr. Wheeler’s own 
young men and women at Berkeley haven’t as yet done any 
Greek plays. When they get ready to, they will ; and we may 
be sure that under Dr. Wheeler they will do it mighty well. 
But meantime it is a corps of young men and women at Stan- 
ford University under the direction of Professors Fairclough 
and Murray, who have given the Antigone of Sophocles in 
several California cities to large and delighted audiences, and 
in a manner fully worthy of the best traditions of the famous 
pioneer presentation at Harvard so many years ago, which I 
remember well. 

If there is any way in which we can assist our Eastern 
guides, philosophers and friends to learn that California is in 
America, or to induce them to take enough interest in educa- 
tional affairs to know something about them, they have only to 
draw on us at sight. A fewdolearn. For instance, the presi- 
dent of Stanford University has again taken the liberty to do 
his duty ; but the prophecy is here timidly advanced that there 
will not be any Seligman Shanghai Court this time. 


The Warner’s Ranch Indian Commission was appointed May 
28th, and will be in the field by the time these lines are read. 
The arduous nature of the work and the remoteness of its scene 
from telegraphic and postal facilities must stand as a plea in 
mitigation if the editor shall be compelled to abridge the Den 


for a single number. 
Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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Another volume from the late 
Frank Hamilton Cushing is like 
Ve aa Cale g treasure trove —and so such a book 

Bigs Soo" from anyone would be. Not by any means 
the most important of his works, nor even comparable to some 
of them, it may not improbably prove the most popu- 
lar of all; and of course it has, along with its charm, an en- 
during value. It is doubtful if Cushing could have written, 
in his later years, any book which would not have this quality, 
even if he had tried. 

No familiar of the aborigines has ever written with greater 
literary charm; and no man of equal literary and scientific 
gifts has ever known so much about Indians. Despite 
his faults—and he had them—Cushing was unquestionably 
a genius; one of the two most extraordinary men that ever 
delved into American ethnology ; and in his specific line with- 
out arival. Probably aboriginal folklore was never more faith- 
fully transcribed than in this volume. As interesting to chil- 
dren (and others) as the best European “‘ fairy-tales,” these old 
myths of the Seven Cities of Cibola are fresher—and of course 
are more valuable. The book contains 33 of them, filling well 
on toward 400 pages. Besides an excellent portrait of Mr. 
Cushing, and a dozen half-tones—mostly from the admirable 
negatives of A. C. Vroman, of Pasadena—there are drawings 
made for the book by Mr. Cushing himself. The MS. found 
among his papers, and edited with extraordinary precision by 
Mr. F. W. Hodge, is now published by friends for the benefit of 
science and of the scientist’s family. The publishers have 
made a volume as handsome and dignified as it is interesting. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3.50. 

Something as Saul of Tarsus “saw a great light,” oop 
somewhere upon a road he began in the dark, a revela- > 
tion has fallen upon a corner of the Indian Service. To rare ‘ 
anyone who really knows any of the things the Indian office 
ought to know and habitually does not, nothing quite so sur- 
prising has ever before happened, in all the history of our In- 
dian Impolicy as the Course of Study for the Indian Schools of 
the United States—for of course the only way in which the De- 
partment could ever now astonish the student of history would 
be by being right, by knowing what it was about. Its blunders 
long ago ceased to surprise us. Even the Hair-cut Order caused 
only indignation and shame, but not wonder. We have learned 
to expect anything of the Indian Bureau, in past years, except 
horse sense. 

The first blow to tradition came with Commissioner Jones’s 
latest report, in which he discovered the truth that the big gov- 
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ernment schools, far from the reservation, were serious obstacles 
to Indian progress. And now comes a more stunning thwack 
in this truly remarkable book, invented and written by Miss 

Estelle Reel, Superintendent of all Indian Schools. From the 

literary point of view it is somewhat crude ; but as a text-book 

for industrial training, I know of nothing like it. I am free to 
confess to have had a strong prejudice against Miss Reel ; but 
she has conquered it by this fine achievement. The work shows 
remarkably faithful and thorough labor, a genuine desire for 
light, and a practical common-sense which in comparison with 
Miss Reel’s predecessors seems almost supernatural. Only those 
who have known intimately the caliber of these predecessors 
can realize Miss Reel’s advance. 

Naturally, the course of study here laid out cannot all be con- 
summated—the Indians could learn; the trouble is to find teach- 
ers who can and will fulfill this exhaustive curriculum—but it 
is the right mark to aimat. For that matter, an American child 
who should go through the course here outlined would be better 
educated than most of our schools make them. Power to 
the lady’s elbow! It is better to have invented such a book 
—though few will ever see it—than the “* best-selling novel ” of 


the year. 
ART In the American Anthropologist for Jan.-Mch., Dr. 
ee vas. Washington Matthews, dean of our ethnologists, has 


quiet fun with the small angle of a subject which 
presents a broad chance for American humor—the average 
immoral carelessness of illustrators when they pretend to pic- 
ture a real thing. Dr. Matthews’s paper is calmly scientific, 
and his text ‘‘ The Earth Lodge in Art”—whereof he gives, 
first, photographs of the real thing, and then some of the extra- 
ordinary staggers at it that have been made by Catlin and 
other artists. But Mark Twain is probably the only person 
now extant who could do full justice to the usual illustrator. 


Mary E. Burt has made a fascinating little book for school 
reading in 7he Boy General, a story of the life of Custer. 
It is drawn from Mrs. Custer’s wonderfully interesting and hu- 
man books; and while it cannot be pretended that the edi- 
tor has matched her author—and no man can read the works 
of that modern Penelope without a hope that fate may have 
mated himself as truly—the book is a good thing for young 
Americans to read—if they will skip the preface. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 60 cents. 


Dr. Edward Robeson Taylor, the erudite and indefatigable 
San Franciscan, has brought out a third edition of his scholarly 
Sonnets from the Trophies of Heredia, in handsomer dress of 
vellum, and with corresponding betterment of literary work- 
manship. He has not spared the labor of the file. Practically 
all the sonnets have felt it ; and some have been wholly recast. 
It is a worthy monument of tireless scholarship. Elder & 
Shepard, San Francisco. 


Show & Hunt of Santa Barbara have followed their success- 
ful Wedgewood plaque of Santa Barbara Mission with similar 
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plates of San Fernando, San Gabriel, San Juan Capistrano, San 
Luis Rey and San Carlos Borromeo, making an attractive set of 
six. Anything which increases popular interest in the Missions 
merits encouragement ; and these plates, from photographs, are 
i interesting and well done. $1 each. 


Jacob Gould Schurman, President of Cornell University and 
of Prest. McKinley’s first Philippine Commission, has put forth 
in book form his noble address Philippine Affairs; a Retrospect 
and an Outlook. It is a short volume full of meat; and it is 
safe to say there is no book every real American, of whatever 
faith, more owes it to himself to read. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 60 cents, net. 


Two interesting illustrated brochures by Dr. Geo. H. Pepper 
of the American Museum of Natural History, New York, are 
The Ancient Basket Makers of Southeastern Utah (a supplement 
to the Museum Journal), and The Making of a Navajo Blanket, 
reprinted as a “‘separate” from Averybody’s Magazine. 


A. L. Kroeber of the University of California, reprints in a 
“separate” his interesting Ute 7a/es from the Journal of Amer- 
ican Folk Lore. ‘They are folk-myths collected by him among 
the Uintak Utes. The author, Berkeley, Cal. 


‘“*Honest and earnest” is a good thing to say; and it may 
well be said of Herbert Bashford’s little volume of verse, Wo/ves 
of the Sea. Furthermore, it is good technically Its need is 
maturity. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. $1. 


The ear non-musical, and a serious quarrel with the prosody, 
mark Cupid's Chalice and other verses by Frank D. Bullard. On 
the other hand they have a college training and a very agree- 
able husbandly love. ‘The Abbey Press, New York. 

men C.F: L. 

The publishers announce Auell Hampton as “A Wonderful THE GENTLE 

Production,’”’ and ‘‘ The Best Story of the West Ever Written.” ART OF 
To fortify this position and assure the reader that his interest has ADVERSE. 
been justified, they print at the end of the story a number of “‘ Opinions”’ 
from ‘‘ Eminent men of letters,’? among whom are included two Bishops, 
two Clergymen, a Novelist, a ‘‘ Late First Assistant Postmaster-General,”’ 
a “noted dramatic critic,”’ a ‘‘General Passenger and Ticket Agent,’’ 
and others. ‘These authorities pronounce the story ‘‘ most dramatic and 
thrilling,’’ “irresistible,” ‘‘ original and bright,’’ “filled with clever 
plots ” ‘‘ one of the greatest works of fiction ever written by an American 
author’’—and so on, for quantity. It is asserted that all these gentlemen 
have read the book, and most of them admit it. This reviewer is quite 
too diffident to lay his humble offering before a shrine already so crowded, 
but must content himself with a sample of the book’s sparkling dialogue : 


“* Of course you read novels?’ said the major, inquiringly. 


“*T presume you regard itas a weakness,’ replied Hugh, * but I must admit that 
a good novel has a great charm for me.’ 
“*On the contrary,’ replied the Major, ‘I regard a good novel as healthful 


reading. The works of Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Lytton, Victor Hugo, Hawthorne, 
J. Fenimore Cooper, and of many other novelists, may be read with profit. A 

“*T agree with you,’ replied Hugh, ‘though I must admit that fiction has a 
general tendency to cultivate a dislike for more solid reading.’ ” 
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It might have been added that some fiction—particularly that of the 
reckless puffers of literary wares—has a very special tendency to discourage 
any more reading whatever. Forbes & Co., Boston and Chicago. $1.50. 


GoopD— Though 7he Fighting Bishop is Herbert Miller Hopkins’s first 
WITH PROMISE novel, his is by no means a ’prentice hand at the literary work- 
OF BETTER. bench, as the sonnet from his pen in Out West for March 
would sufficiently attest. But a writer may well enough produce musical 
verses, scholarly essays and choice short stories, yet fail utterly at the 
larger construction. Fortunately this book fairly justifies the more am- 
bitious reach. Its characters are in fact so life-like as to make them 
seem rather like pictures from memory than creatures of the imagination. 
The plot of the story is almost negligible. There is less exciting inci- 
dent than the title seems to promise, and the book is strongest in its studies 
of character as the product of heredity, training and environment. Pro- 
fessor Hopkins is not yet wholly sure of his style, which is sometimes 
quite bluntly abrupt, sometimes carefully elaborated, and he occasionally 
lays on his colors with unnecessary thickness. But he has real power, 
and this good story will pretty certainly be followed by a better one. 
The Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $1.50. 


“TO WHAT One need not be particularly bright to appreciate the smartness 
BASE : ,, With which Wallace Irwin has done what he set out to do in The 
— Rubdivadt of Omar Khayyam, Jr. Neither need he be notably in- 


sistent on the relation of literary effort to life and morals to find the work 
utterly unworthy—nor, for that matter, very squeamish to gag over much 
of it. There were some excuses for 7he Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum. I can 
discover none for this book, except such poor apology as the author offers in 
se . « Thisconsoling Thought : 
I gota Market Value for my Song.”’ 
Elder & Shepard, San Francisco. 50 cents. 
THE COST The half dozen short stories published under the title of Monica 
OF DOING are excellent specimens of Paul Bourget’s literary craftsmanship— 
JUSTICE. which is to say that they are better worth reading than most. Few 
authcrs can lead their readers so unfalteringly through the devious 
ways of intricate character-study, or work out to such full satisfaction dif- 
ficult problems of conflicting motive. The present volume is dedicated to 
Edith Wharton—and is worthy of the dedication. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.50. 
The author of Modern Moses—a Pasadena woman jwriting under the 
name of ‘‘ Iseb’’—declares her object to be ‘‘to make decent people of in- 


terest to the reader, and to suggest a plan of rearing destitute orphans in 
private homes.’’ She succeeds fairly on both counts. Marek Publishing 


Co., Los Angeles. 50 cents. 


Little Leaders and Editorial Echoes are two attractive little volumes 
made up from the editorial writings of William Morton Payne in the Dia/, 
during the last ten years. They consist of studies in literary criticism, 

‘ brief essays on educational subjects and biographical sketches, and are 
uniformly sane, balanced and scholarly. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
$1 each, net. 


The Annual Publication of the Historical Society of Southern California, 
for 1901, includes a number of interesting papers read before that body 
and the Pioneers of Los Angeles county. 


The easy and pleasant record of six hundred miles of canoeing on 
Illinois and Wisconsin Rivers, by Reuben Gold Thwaites (the learned Sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin State Historical Society, and editor of the monu- 
mental edition of the Jesuit Relations), first published in 1898, has reached 
the dignity of a second edition this year. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


C. A. M. 
































Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 


TO ORGANIZE PROSPERITY. 


O feature of the Constructive policies is more vitally im- 
at portant to California and the West than the follow- 
ing : 

To encourage the extension of coéperative methods throughout 
the industrial life of the State for the purpose of widening the 
California market, at home and abroad, and of effecting the ut- 
most economy in sale of products and purchase of supplies. 

While the plan of getting the water on the land, and then mak- 
ing it easy for people to obtain homes, is the foundation of the 
coming civilization, the art of codéperation is equally essential 
in the creation of the superstructure. Or, to put it in another way, 
if the land is the body, and the water the life-blood of our eco- 
nomic system, codperation is the breath of its nostrils There 
could be no more fatal mistake in planning the development of 
a new country than to imagine that it is only necessary to fur- 
nish irrigation, and then to obtain the settlers. It is equally 
important to create conditions which will permit the settlers to 
prosper. And it is this vital feature that our colony-builders 
have too often neglected. The settler must have markets as 
well as crops; a living price as well as markets; a chance to 
obtain his necessary supplies on reasonable terms ; and capital 
with which to operate. Otherwise, the most fertile soil and 
abundant water supply will not avail to make him prosperous. 
To illustrate, let me quote an extreme instance of the difficul- 
ties surrounding the settlement of new lands by willing people 
of small means. 


A gentleman in Southern California advertised for 3 one 
household help. Among those who applied was a woman 
who told a pitiful tale of an attempt to make a home in 
the beautiful Southland. She and her husband had for years 
nursed in their hearts the dream of a little home of their own. 
Finally, they made the attempt by purchasing a few acres and 
paying fifty dollars down. They had no money for improve- 
ments. Along the upper edge of their land a full canal carried 
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an abundance of. water, but these poor people could not pur- 
chase the melting snow of the water-merchant. Therefore, 
they were compelled to raise a grain crop for hay. In this they 
were fairly successful, but were forced to dispose of the crop, 
under pressure of their poverty, at the low price of $4 per 
ton. A few months later the same hay was worth $17 
per ton in the market. After a brief struggle the home 
was abandoned. The man became a servant in the country, 
the woman a servant in the town. Practically they were 
divorced by economic conditions. In the midst of it all 
the baby died, and that may have been a mercy, since it is 
difficult to understand how people can rear children under 
such circumstances. Now, if those poor people had lived 
in New Zealand, in various European countries, or even 
in downtrodden Ireland, the government would have irri- 
gated their land, given them an opportunity to get foothold 
upon it on terms they could accept, and established a system to 
enable them to borrow money with which to put a roof on the 
barn, to buy a horse, a cow and a pig, and to hold the hay until 
it could be sold advantageously. While this is, indeed, an ex- 
treme case, it is well to measure our plans by this low standard. 
Let us put them to the severest test, and let us not forget that 
there are more poor people than rich ones looking for homes on 
our western soil. 


ditineeien cm We Americans lead the world in many respects, but in 
ON THE others we lag far behind the procession. We know how 
Sol. to make money; we do not know how to make homes 
for the masses on the land. Not only New Zealand, but many 
European countries, are far ahead of us when it comes to estab- 
lishing poor men on the soil. Now it happens that this has be- 
come one of our national problems, and in California and the 
West the foremost of our problems. True, there are rich peo- 
ple who come here to make fine estates, but we do not need to 
worry about them. They can take care of themselves. Our 
concern is with the masses of men who want to come here be- 
cause they are comparatively poor and therefore desire to better 
their conditions. Let noone think that men are unworthy set- 
tlers because they are poor. The Pilgrim Fathers were not 
rich, nor were the hosts who gradually extended the web of 
civilization along the Atlantic Coast, throughout the valley of 
the Ohio, and over the region drained by the Father of Waters. 
We must deal in the future not only with the same element of 
self-respecting poverty, but with new economic conditions 
which demand the scientific organization of industry, as the 
conditions of former generations did not. 
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How shall we organize prosperity for those who till oy o- 

the soil ? We must answer this question, first of all, for BROAD 
the people who are already here. While we all desire a 
millions of new population, we should not forget that the pros- 
perity of those now living in California is even more important. 
And we should also remember that their prosperity would be the 
best possible advertisement for new settlers. Above all, in shap- 
ing our plans we must make them so broad and scientific that 
they will be equal to all the demands of the future. We have 
got to bring together four great elements that are now neg- 
lected—waste land, waste water, waste labor, and waste 
capital. 

The industrial organization of Europe is full of valu- —— 

able lessons for us. Every country on the continent has NALISM OF 
struggled with these problems for many years. The best — 
thought of the best brains has been lavished upon them. And 
at last a great system of codéperation has been brought to a won- 
derful degree of perfection. Space is not available for a com- 
plete review of the methods that are used in various countries. 
But the reader should understand that the plan which is now to 
be submitted for his consideration is based on careful studies of 
the system used in Holland, Belgium, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Hungary and Ireland. The dominant note in all 
these systems is paternalism—the fostering care of the govern. 
ment for its people. Do Americans object to the use of the 
principle? If so, we are utterly inconsistent. We have loaned 
millions to railroads and given them vast subsidies in the way 
of land-grants. We have protected industries behind a wall of 
tariffs. We are talking now of granting millions of cash to 
encourage steamship lines. Shall we, then, draw the line at 
the farmer and homemaker and say that to give him a helping 
hand is pernicious paternalism, but to help the railroad, the 
manufacturer and the steamship owner is wise and beneficient 
statesmanship ? Nonsense! No such illogical proposition can 
be defended fora moment. If there are those who take such 
ground we will meet them in every town and on every highway 
and debate the merits of the question. And there can be no 
doubt of the popular verdict, so far as that is concerned. 


The three great requirements of successful coéper- — 
ation are education, organization, and administration. THREE 
To expand the statement a little, our people must be BOSENTIALS. 
first taught that they must codperate; second, they must be 
organized so that they cam coéperate; third, they must have 
able and authoritative guidance and leadershif. A mob can- 
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not work together successfully ; but a disciplined army is irre- 
sistible. Our first step, then, toward a great organization in 
California must be to educate the people systematically. Then 
they must be organized. Finally, they must be wisely guided 
in the conduct of these undertakings. Let us see precisely 
what practical steps can be suggested to this end. 


a Bases Every national codperative system in Europe finds its 
PLAN head in a government official. We should have at Sac- 
PROPOSED. ramento a single public officer to serve at the head of a 
department of Agriculture and Industries. He should be a man 
not only of experience, but of brains, heart and reputation— 
such a man, let us say, as A. H. Naftzger, or Prof. D. T. 
Fowler. A man of this sort is perfectly capable of educating 
and organizing public sentiment, provided a reasonable fund be 
placed at his disposal. Probably $25,000 a year would be quite 
sufficient for the present. In Europe such grants of money are 
called “‘subventions to coéperative industry,” but with us it 
would be just a plain appropriation of so much money for edu- 
cational purposes. It should not be forgotten that the mere 
fact that California had given her consent to such a proposition 
would carry the whole weight of her moral and official influence 
to the side of coédoperation. We should then be started upon a 
new economic era. ‘The great lessons of industrial organization 
in other lands should also be taught in our high schools and 
colleges. ‘They are infinitely more valuable than knowledge of 

the dead languages. 


seiiaiialiia The next step would also be very closely modeled on 
THE European precedent. Coéperative societies should be 
PEOPLE. organized in every city, every town and every hamlet 
throughout the commonwealth. These would be for purposes of 
education, but they would also serve as so many reservoirs 
whence members might be drawn for various small coéperative 
companies. Let it be remembered that there are four distinct 

purposes to be accomplished, as follows: 

1. Codéperative buying, so that great savings could be effected 
in the purchase of all supplies. This could be done on the 
Rochdale system. The saving to be effected for the benefit of 
consumers would range all the way from ten per cent in large 
cities to fifty per cent in remote localities, where merchants now 
*‘ carry” their customers from year to year and charge enormous 
profits. 

2. Codéperative manufacturing, such as would be done in 
creameries, canneries, wineries, and various packing establish- 
ments. 
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3. Codperative selling, for the disposal of raw and finished 
products throughout the country. This would be accomplished 
by just such machinery as is now employed by the Southern 
California Fruit Exchange. 

4.  Codperative banking, after thre manner of the Raffeisen 
system, which is now so widely used throughout Europe. By 
this means whole communities combine their credit, borrow 
money at the lowest current rates, and loan it to individuals on 
most favorable terms. 

To these four leading purposes another might be added in the 
shape of various manufacturing industries to be engaged in by 
workingmen. For instance, the workingmen of Los Angeles 
have $40,000 invested in a laundry. The enterprise is paying 
them $1,350 net monthly profits, which they are now preparing 
to invest in new coéperative undertakings. It was by just this 
process that the Rochdale system of Great Britain gradually 
expanded to its present immense proportions. 


Undoubtedly various classes of producers—such as the — 
orange, fresh deciduous, dried fruit, olive and grain- OF THE 
growers—would have to be organized separately. Each CRATES. 
would possess certain interests not common to all. The man who 
is growing only raisins, for instance, would not care to invest in 
the winery or creamery, though very likely he would belong to 
the same store and the same bank. It is even possible that the 
same set of selling machinery might be used in disposing of the 
product of all these producers, except those of the grain and 
dairymen, throughout the United States. It is easily conceiv- 
able that a few big stores in leading points like San Francisco 
and Los Angeles could sell all these products at retail, thus 
eliminating all the agencies that now come between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, with great benefit to both. It is not to 
be expected that this entire fabric of cojperative industry could 
be brought into existence in a day, a month, or even in a year. 

But under the fostering care of the State it would all come in 
good time here just as it has done in Europe. 


We have now suggested plans for education and — 

organization. The most important feature yet remains ALL BE 

to be dealt with—administration. How are the affairs sateen 
of this web of coéperative institutions to be carried on safely, 

wisely and successfully, from day to day and from year to year? 

Ah, there’s the rub! We know that in any business where 

there is a multitude of partners there is liable to be jealousy 

and dissension, swiftly leading to demoralization and disrup- 

tion. But this has not happened in Europe, and need not hap- 
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pen in California if we still follow where our friends over-seas 
have led the way. All the codperative institutions should be 
federated. Let each send a representative to a County Council. 
Thus they would stand shoulder to shoulder as one solid unit in 
a local way. ‘Then let each of the County Councils be federated 
again in a State Council, at the head of which stands our 
Naftzger or our Fowler. Think of the strength of an economic 
fabric brought under such a form of administration! While 
each coéperative company, and each separate body of producers, 
would retain its own individuality, and be conducted by its own 
officers, all would stand united in these federated bodies, com- 
posed of the wisest and best in the land, and back of them 
would stand the great State of California with its official repre- 
sentative at the head of the organization, and with its moral 
influence and prestige arrayed on the same side. Does anyone 
believe that under this plan the raisin-growers would now be 
full of doubts and fears, the prune-growers hovering between 
dissolution and reorganization, and the grain-farmers groping 
around in the dark trying to get together? Nota bit of it. 
We would save our people millions a year in the cost of supplies. 
We would save them more millions in the profits that now go 
to the private owners of canneries, wineries, creameries, pack- 
ing-houses and commission agencies. Besides all this, we would 
add tens of millions to real estate values. I am told by a good 
authority that effective coéperation would double the value of 
every acre of fruit land in California. The latest statistics 
show that there are £00,000 acres of land in such cultivation, 
worth at least $100 per acre. Double these values and you have 
added $50,000,000 to the wealth of the State. 


oun What are the objections to this great policy of organ- 
OBJECTIONS ized and federated coéperation with the assistance of 
CONSIDERED. the State ? Perhaps the small storekeeper says it will 
put him out of business. Well, he is a doomed man anyhow. 

The department store will get him if he doesn’t watch out! 

Would he not rather be absorbed by the codperative store in 

which he would be a partner and possibly the manager? Per- 

haps the private owner of the packing-house objects to the plan. 

Sorry, but it is impossible to discover a method whereby the 

man who grows raisins, for instance, may sell his product at a 

high price, while the man who buys and packs raisins shall get 

them at a low price. Somebody must give way. The plain 

truth is that in the end the grower must own the packing-house 

or the packing-house will own him. The old days of competi- 

tion are gone, to return no more. The big fellows have per- 

fected a system of codperation for themselves. The many- 











headed people must do the same. Some will say that transport- 
ation is the real problem. There is something to say on that 
score. Unquestionably the best method of getting the lowest 
rate consistent with the continued employment of great amounts 
of capital in railway enterprises will be much discussed in the 
future. And yet let it not be forgotten that even now the rail- 
roads seem to do fairly well by the large shippers, such as the 
commission houses in California and the trusts throughout the 
country. When the organized producers of California shall 
become the great shippers—in time the on/y shippers—is there 
any reason to doubt that they will be treated as well as the 
interests of which they now complain? ‘‘Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.” 


As was said at the beginning, none of the policies en 
advocated by the California Constructive League is To 
more important than this policy aiming at the creation 
of better conditions for those who toil in country and in town. 
It is a plan to organize prosperity. If there is anybody whose 
true interest is opposed to this development, he surely represents 
but a small fraction of our citizenship. Speaking broadly, we 
must stand or fall together. Surely it is for the greatest good 
of the greatest number that these plans should prevail. This is 
the period of agitation and education. But later there will be 
an opportunity to vote for men who believe that this is the 
thing todo. And, if enough such men are chosen, the thing 
will be done, and we shall be able to give an intelligent answer 
to the question: ‘* How can a man prosper in California ?” 


SUCCESS. 


THOUGHTS IN THE CAMPAGNA. 
By NANCY K. FOSTER. 


LONG the Appian road we went today, 
Strewn with the precious fragments of the past— 
Fragments of Rome! that time and storm outlast ; 
Mile after mile the champaign stretched away, 
Broider’d with daisies springing ’midst decay; 
The Alban hills long wistful shadows cast ; 
Spectres of glory, vanquished, tragic, vast, 
Loomed in old archways and tall towers gray. 


Dreaming I fall, and other mountains see, 
Nobler than any Italy may show; 

Fold upon fold upcrowd in majesty, 

Pale amber lights, deep purples all aglow! 
And in my ears an ageless melody— 

The broad Pacific eloquently slow ! 


Rome. 
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A COUNTY THAT SHOULD BE GREAT. 


SECOND PAPER IN THE SERIES: “LOOKING CALIFORNIA IN 
THE FACE.”* 


** Looking California in the Face,” that the writer’s point 

of view should be understood. In discussing the unfavor- 
able side of existing conditions it is far from our purpose to 
belittle any locality or community. This magazine is the 
friend and champion of California and all the West. It has a 
vast appreciation of their incalculable’ resources and their 
mighty future. But the country is new and little developed. 
We are trying to build it into the splendid proportions which 
nature evidently intended it to assume. This may only be done 
by a frank discussion of present conditions, including certain 
evil tendencies that may be observed. The truth is, that we 
have lived through two eras already and come to the threshold 
of a third. The first era was that of rude pioneering; the 
second, that of booming and speculating. The new one is to be 
the true avenue to greatness, for it is the era to state-building. 
We are to lay deep foundations on which future generations 
shall rear the superstructure. 


i is important, in following these searching papers on 


THE COUNTY OF SAN DIEGO. 


One of the great counties of California is that which stretches 
along the border of Mexico, occupying a territory as large as 
that of Massachusetts. It has less rainfall than that of any 
other part of the State, and is in all respects typical of the 
great Southwest. But, on the other hand, it is more fortu- 
nately endowed with the raw materials of the irrigation indus- 
try than any other locality. Along its eastern border flows one 
of the greatest rivers of Arid America—the Colorado. In the 
high mountains rising from the coast are numerous reservoir 
sites. Great stretches of fertile soil are found wherever water 
is available for their reclamation. The climate is admittedly 
the best in the world. Here, then, is a good-sized empire wait- 
ing to be brought into a condition of immense productiveness if 
we can but solve the problem of bringing the wasting water and 
the willing man to the waiting land. 

In discussing the economic situation as it exists in San Diego 
county, and considering how it may be improved, it is well to 
divide the subject into three parts, as follows: First, the great 
desert to be reclaimed by the Colorado; second, the western 
slope and its possibilities of storage; third, the districts already 
watered by means of private enterprise. 


*T he first paper in this series, “The Kings River Conquest,” appeared in Our West for 
March and April, 1902. 
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I, 
THE WONDERFUL DESERT. 


The most remarkable body of land in the arid regions is that 
in the delta of the Colorado river, which occupies the eastern 
part of San Diego county. It is a wide plain of very fertile 
soil, composed of fine and deep alluvium which has been 
brought by the great stream from the valleys along its course 
in many ages of the past. It is true that the Government ex- 
perts have declared that much of this land is so impregnated 
with alkali as to be unfit for cultivation. But we have often 
found in dealing with western lands that “the proof of the 
pudding is the eating.” The latest reports from the desert tell 
us that the best crops under the new canal system are growing 
on lands where the experts said nothing would grow. Further- 
more, it is reported that those lands which were in crop last 
year show even larger productiveness this season. Time will 
tell much more than the experts are able to do. Science is by 
no means to be despised in such matters. On the other hand, 
if all the gloomy predictions concerning undeveloped localities 
were heeded, several of the most famous agricultural districts 
would never have been conquered from the wilderness. 

It is admitted by all that an immense tract of land on the 
desert can be reclaimed with the waters of the Colorado. In- 
deed, the present productive capacity of Southern California 
can be duplicated there alone. 

After years of fruitless effort an enterprising set of men suc- 
ceeded in inaugurating an irrigation system to cover a portion 
of these lands. They adopted a unique plan of organizing the 
work. They made one wholesale company to deal with a 
number of small local companies—small only in comparison 
with the parent concern—to distribute the water over the land. 
Thus, instead of selling “‘water rights,” they sold “ water 
shares” in what were intended to be, in the end, codperative 
companies composed of landowners. 

The manner in which people were found to file on the land 
and purchase water shares was one of the most marvelous real 
estate operations in the history of California. Over 100,000 
acres were taken up in little more than a year. During that 
time the price of water shares rose from $5.75 to $20. The irri- 
gation works are far from completion, but are furnishing water 
today for a district considerably larger than that at Riverside 
The wholesale manner in which water shares were purchased 
by certain interests indicates that some very large land holdings 
were carved out of the public domain. The maximum amount 
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that can be legally taken is 320 acres. Few took less than this. 
Speculation is rife on the desert, both in land and in water. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


The Government of the United States hada great opportu- 
nity to do something tor its people in connection with the Col- 
orado Desert. It might have accomplished it without losing a 
dollar in the end, and by so doing it would have added many 
millions of property to its taxable wealth, and made homes for 
hundreds of thousands of people who need homes. 

In the first place, let it be remembered that the nation owned 
every foot of this land for years. Then, let it be remembered 
that no settler could make his home upon it until the great 
river had been diverted from its channel] and spread over the 
soil. This could only be done by the use of large capital. It 
is obvious that if this capital came from private sources the 
settlers would be charged “all the traffic will bear.” Further- 
more, we have learned from all past experience that the more 
valuable the land the more certain it is to be pounced upon by 
speculators and absorbed by those who want to create large es- 
tates. All this has actually happened, and how much woe is to 
come from it only the future can reveal. 

Now, if the nation had acted wisely it would have done some- 
thing like this : 

First, it would have had the soil analyzed by its experts be- 
fore it was opened to settlement rather than afterward. It is 
just as easy, and much more sensible, as well as humane, to do 
these things in advance instead of waiting until large numbers 
of people have invested their means and labor in trying to do 
something that may prove impossible. 

Second, if the enterprise were found feasible, the nation 
would have proceeded to build a magnificent system of irriga- 
tion works. ‘These works would not only provide a secure and 
impregnable heading for the canals and splendid distributaries, 
but also drainage canals and complete facilities for the develop- 
ment and diffusion of power. Doubtless the whole thing 
could have been done at a cost not exceeding $10 per acre, 
or a total of $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. How easily the land 
could have borne this burden, provided it had a complete 
system of irrigation, drainage and power! Since the nation 
can get all the money it needs at 2% per cent, the interest 
charge would amount to only 25 cents per acre. Ina quarter of 
century the settlers could pay off the principal without feeling it. 

Third, the nation should have fixed eighty acres as the maxi- 
mum amount which any settler could take; should have per- 
mitted that amount only to settlers possessing sufficient means 
to handle such an area, while holding others down to forty, or 
even twenty, acres ; and should have provided that actual resi- 
dence and cultivation for five years should be the condition of 
receiving title deed. 
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Has any reader of this magazine the slightest doubt that this 
policy would have laid the foundation for a thoroughly pros- 
perous and very large community on the Colorado Desert ? 
Does any reader believe what has been done there by private en- 
terprise and speculation will produce the same desirable result ? 
What stands in the way of the better plan? Only the ignor- 
ance and indifference, concerning this neglected region, of those 
who make our laws. The good business sense of the American 
people would lead them to adopt wise plansif they were at all 
familiar with these problems. 


II. 
THE WESTERN SLOPE. 


Space is not available for a full discussion of the great stor- 
age possibilities on the western side of the mountains, where a 
little empire of fertile soil slopes gently to the sea. A good ex- 
ample showing the waste of water and of land, and showing 
what might be done under a good public policy, is the situation 
on the San Luis Rey. Here is a magnificent storage opportu- 
nity, where water might be held for 175,000 acres of the finest 
fruit lands in the world. During the past winter the rains have 
poured off the mountains and foothills into the ocean, leaving 
these sunny slopes bare and brown, save for a few glorious 
weeks when they are green and fragrant with grass and 
flowers. 

There have been numerous attempts to build the San Luis 
Rey reservoir by means of private enterprise. They have all 
failed. And if they failed in the days when irrigation invest- 
ment seemed popular, there is surely little hope for them now 
that capital has withdrawn itself almost entirely from the field. 
It is notoriously true that the millions invested in private irri- 
gation works have almost invariably failed to earn dividends, 
though they have accomplished much in the way of social and 
economic gains. 

There is but one way in which the San Luis Rey reservoir 
can be constructed. This is by means of public enterprise. The 
nation will doubtless help—at least with surveys and possibly 
with actual construction—but the burden of building and main- 
taining the works must rest upon the State. The irrigation 
policy advocated by the California Constructive League will 
store the wasted waters of the San Luis Rey and redeem a 
splendid district from economic paralysis. Let the State have 
an administrative board to deal with the waters. Let a district 
be created which shall comprehend this entire watershed. Let 
the State issue its own three per cent bonds and buy the district 
bonds at four per cent. Then let the administrative board con- 
struct and administer the reservoirs and canals, collecting the 
cost by direct taxation upon the lands benefited. This would 
be a paying transaction for all concerned. 

It is not only the way to transform the San Luis Rey country 
from a wilderness into a region of beautiful homes, but it is the 
only way. 
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Ill. 
FAILURE OF PRIVATE EFFORTS. 


San Diego county was once a lively field of irrigation spec- 
ulation. It is such no more The speculation is a failure 
—a financial failute, because it has not paid dividends; an 
economic failure, because it has not settled the lands; a politi- 
cal failure, because it has embroiled the community in litiga- 
tion with fruitless results. 

The San Diego Flume was a daring engineering work which 
attracted wide attention. The Sweetwater dam has been much 
pictured and celebrated, but the plain truth is that it has more 
reputation than water. The enterprise of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Mountain Water Company (the Spreckels-Babcock 
works) which now shows signs of renewed life, would inevitably 
have failed except for its boundless financial backing. None of 
these undertakings have proven good investments. They are 
striking illustrations of the evident fact that God did not 
intend men to make merchandise of the melting snow and the 
babbling brook. 

So much for the investor. How about the settler? Ask the 
men of Chula Vista—that most favored and charming of all 
California settlements so far as natural conditions are concerned. 
They will tell you a tale to convince the most skeptical that 
San Diego county must have new methods to realize its irriga- 
tion possibilities. And you will get much the same story if 
you go to that other beautiful neighborhood, the Valley of El 
Cajon. For years the struggle has been on between the water- 
lord and the settler. It has led to continued litigation, costly 
and well-nigh disastrous to both sides. The worst feature of it 
is that often, as in the case of Chula Vista, the settlers have 
paid for the water that they do not get. It would be a happy 
relief for the owners of these systems—and happier yet for those 
whose living is dependent upon them—if all these works might 
be absorbed into one comprehensive public system, which should 
go on to final completion and store every drop that may be 
gathered from the numerous watersheds. That would end the 
strife between company and settler. It would usher in a day of 
active colonization. 


THE CITY OF SAN DIEGO. 


Located upon a beautiful site, and designed by nature to be 
one of the country’s most useful seaports, San Diego awaits the 
impulse which may only be imparted to it by the development 
of its surrounding resources and a direct channel of communi- 
cation with the East. Perhaps no other city in California has 
so much at stake in the outworking of a great irrigation policy. 

How long must the winter floods go wasting tothe sea ? How 
long must the sunny slopes lie bare and brown? How long 
must the beautiful city wait by the shining bay for human 
genius to solve the problem of utilizing the magnificent re- 
sources which nature has provided ? 
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THE CAUSE IN THE METROPOLIS. 


URING the past three weeks the Constructive cause has 
been submitted to the people of the metropolis. And 
the indications are that San Francisco is quite as much 

interested in these ideas as the Interior. From the first it has 
been a question, in the minds of the friends of the movement, 
whether the great city would be willing to lend a hand in real- 
izing what is, perhaps, primarily a rural aspiration. The truth 
is, of course, that the metropolis is built solely on the resources 
of the country behind it, and that whatever makes for growth 
or depression in the country must inevitably be reflected in the 
business life of the city. But would the people of San Fran- 
cisco take that view of the matter? That was a question 
which could only be answered as the result of an actual effort. 

After holding a number of meetings in and around San Fran- 
cisco, and after approaching many prominent citizens on the 
subject, we are now able to say that metropolitan sentiment is 
not one whit behind that of the rural districts in its apprecia- 
tion of the Constructive cause. There have been no more earn- 
est meetings anywhere than those in San Francisco and Oak- 
land. The initial meeting in the former city furnished 350 
members for the first city club. There is every reason to expect 
that this will prove to be the nucleus of a membership of some 
thousands. 

The first person in the metropolis to exhibit an interest in 
the Constructive League was Benjamin Fay Mills. He told the 
story of the movement to his large audiences in Oakland, 
Alameda and San Francisco several weeks ago, thus paving 
the way for a friendly hearing when the spokesman of the 
League should appear in the city. The first San Francisco 
meeting was held at Golden Gate Hall, May 7th. It brought 
out a large and representative attendance. As in the case of 
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the Los Angeles meeting, the speaker was surprised and grati- 
fied to observe that his city audience appreciated the discussion 
of irrigation, land settlement, and coéperation fully as much as 
the country audiences previously addressed. At the close of the 
meeting the following resolutions were introduced : 

Whereas, We have heard the policies of the California Constructive 
League so ably discussed by the President of the organization, it is hereby 


Resolved, That we declare ourselves in hearty accord with said policies, 
which aim at the upbuilding of the State by means of public irrigation 
works, the introduction of the New Zealand plan for the State purchase 
and colonization of large holdings and the development of scientific co- 
operation. 

Resolved, That we hereby enroll the Unity Club as a member of the 
Constructive League, and pledge our efforts to extend the membership and 
influence of the California Constructive League in San Francisco and 
throughout the State. 


The resolutions brought out a lively discussion. Prominent 
men, like Gen. N. P. Chipman, Edward F. Adams of the Chron- 
icle, and Judge Rosenbaum, challenged the position of the 
League on the New Zealand land system. Curiously enough, 
some of the opponents took the ground that such a land policy 
would be degrading to the settlers. They said they wanted no 
system of Irish tenantry planted on California soil. But the au- 
dience stood overwhelmingly with the League on the proposi- 
tion that it is absolutely necessary to give the masses of men the 
easiest possible access to the soil, andthat the New Zealand system 
provides them a much larger measure of independence than they 
are able to enjoy under existing conditions in California. Leas- 
ing land for 999 years, with the people as the landlords, for a 
rental amounting to a very low interest rate on the actual in- 
vestment of the State, they enjoy all the advantages of proprie- 
tors. Everything that a man may do with a freehold he may do 
with a leasehold under these conditions. In the meantime, he 
saves all his money to use in making improvements. The State 
has the enormous advantage of facilitating settlement in ten- 
fold ratio, of preventing speculation, and of closing the door 
securely against the return of land monopoly. All these facts 
become perfectly plain when the subject is studied. 

Action upon the resolutions was deferred for one week, when 
they were again taken up and passed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, though not without sharp debate. 

Several other meetings were held in the city, and it is hoped 
that it may be possible to prosecute an extremely vigorous cam- 
paign there. The country is with us, and now it is desirable to 
have an equally strong support in the centers of population. 

The widespread and aggressive movement for State develop- 
ment, in which all the northern Chambers of Commerce are co- 
operating, will undoubtedly prove advantageous to the Con- 
structive cause. ‘The adoption of these policies would advertise 
California to the ends of the earth. Better still, it would se- 
cure the prosperity of the settlers to be attracted, as well as 
that of the settlers already here. There is no conflict between 
the two movements. Both are equally timely and equally help- 
ful to each other. 





NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTIONS. 
FOURTH PAPER”. 
HOW TRAMPS ARE TURNED INTO TAXPAYERS. 


HE problem of building new countries is, very largely, 
of the problem of utilizing materials now lying idle or 
going to waste. There is the waste land, the waste 
water, the waste capital and the waste man. Each of these 
elements is essential to the use of all the others. They must 
be brought together in combination. Think of the stupendous 
fund of natural wealth lying unused throughout the West to- 
day, and then consider how the application of labor and of 
money now practically idle would gradually transform all this 
raw material into the finished product of civilization. 


THE NEW ZEALAND IDEA. 


New Zealand proceeds upon the theory that society owes 
every man a chance to work if he is willing to work. It follows 
as a corollary that the man who has the chance to work on 
reasonable terms, and who will not work, has no further claim 
upon society. New Zealand takes her tramps and turns them 
into taxpayers. Instead of permitting them to impose burdens 
on the public it makes them carry their share of the public 
burden themselves. It finds it very easy to do this, because in a 
new country there is so much to be done, while in the old country 
to which New Zealand looks for its financial backing there is so 
much money which is willing to lend itself toany useful employ- 
ment at a very low rate of interest. 

The plans described in this article should not be confounded 
with the other plan of settlement described in the February 
number of this magazine. The latter is a method of making 
homes for people of small means. We are now to tell how 
homes are made for people of no means at all, or, rather, for 
those whose capital consists exclusively of the ability to work. 
There is a very large element of this class of “capitalists” in 
every country, though they are more numerous in old communi- 
ties than in new ones, as a rule. 

LABOR ON PUBLIC WORKS. 

New Zealand is constantly building public works. It is ex- 
tending good roads throughout the country. It is constructing 
bridges and viaducts. It is clearing the forests to make room 
for farms. It is even building railroads, telegraph and tele- 

*Previous papers in this series: “The Law of Compulsory Arbitration at Work,” Jan- 


uary; “The Government asa Colonizing Agency,” February; “How the People Smashed 


the Money Ring,” April. 
Illustrations from Henry D. Lloyd’s Newest England, by courtesy of its publishers, 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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phone lines, which are there owned by the government. It is 
not an arid land; hence reservoirs and canal systems are not 
needed. The necessity of providing these would supply fully 
as much labor in the West as railroad and similar construction 
does in New Zealand. 

To begin with, the Government is a big employment agency. 
If you are out of a job you put in your application and are 
promptly assigned to labor on some public work. The Govern- 
ment has tried several plans of handling this labor and has de- 
cided that the best is what is known as “ the codperative group 
system.” That is to say, the laborers become contractors. A 
party of four or more enter into an agreement to accomplish a 
certain amount of work. They elect their head man, who signs 
the contract for his group. This amounts to putting the job 
on the basis of piece-work, so if there is any loafing it is at 
the expense of the laborers rather than of the Government 


This method has resulted very well indeed. It gives the men a 
large measure of independence and enables the most industrious 
to obtain the most pay. 

The Government advances railroad fare, rents, teams and 
implements, and, in effect, gives the laborer credit at the store. 
Stores are run by private parties, but the fact that a man has a 
job is sufficient to secure him a reasonable credit. "The Govern- 
ment pays the head man for the work of the group, but the 
payment is made in the presence of the others, so that there is 
no chance for anybody to be cheated. 

It is very important for the reader to note that there is abso- 
lutely no charity in this system. "The Government makes ad- 
vances, but they must be repaid, even to the railroad fare. It 
loans teams and implements, but collects rent for them. It 
enables the men to get credit at the store, but sees that they 
pay their bills out of their wages. It does not think a tramp is 
any better than anybody else. So he is put on a level with 
other people and permitted to struggle for existence on equal 
terms with the rest of the labor-world. 

It is also important to note that New Zealand uses this labor 
only in the construction of things for which: she has need. 
** Reproductive works,” she calls them—that is, works that it 
pays to own because of their earning capacity. 

Still another point of this public policy which should be noted 
is the fact that the Government keeps families together, pro- 
viding tents for their shelter, for which it collects a modest 
rent. This point is important for the reason that it paves the 
way for the Government to carry out the main feature of its 
policy—that of converting tramps into taxpayers. It does not 
intend that these men shall gravitate back to the cities. It 
means, rather, *‘to deposit them on the land.” That is to say, 
it lays out a magnificent road through the wilderness, builds a 
railway, or clears a forest. Then the very men who have been 
used for this work are established in homes on the land they 
have opened to settlement. 








TWENTIETH CENTURY WREST ' 





Does it pay ? Yes, it pays handsome dividends. How? 
First, financially; for the value of the improvements created far 
exceeds the cost. Then it pays a socia! dividend besides, for 
these people who would otherwise be discontented and miserable 
are converted into self-respecting citizens and taxpayers. Under 
this system the door of escape from the city to the country is 
ever wide open. It is the wisest and sanest of all benefactions, 
yet it is not a benefaction at all. It is plain, common-sense 
business for the State. And not to do such things is that kind 
of folly which lays up grief for the future. 


THE FARM SETTLEMENTS. 


A few quotations from Lloyd's ‘* Newest England” will fur- 
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nish interesting glimpses of the method of making homes for 
poor people on public lands: 


The Improved Farm Settlements are communities built on a foundation 
of land, labor and coéperation, to give homes and a place in the world to 
the man who has lost them all in the fierce struggle of modern life, and 
whose destiny, if unassisted, is to be degraded into a consumer who pro- 
duces nothing. The Improvement Farm Settlement is New Zealand’s at- 
tempt in the field where most other nations have nothing to show but poor- 
houses, jails and potter’s fields for the ‘‘surplus’’ population. Out of the 
idle land and idle men the democracy of New Zealand are now at work 
creating a new type of socialand economic organization. Considering the 
vital character of the problem of the unemployed and the practically com- 
plete failure of every attempt to deal with it elsewhere, this experiment is 
certainly of fascinating and momentous interest. 

When an Improved Farm Settlement is to be opened, a tract of Crown 
land is selected which, when cleared, will be suitable for farming, es- 
pecially for dairying. It is surveyed, roads are laid out, and it is cut up 











FAMILIES ARE Kept TOGETHER. 


into farms varying from ten to two hundred acres, according tothe quality 
and use. Crown lands only are used for this, not lands which the State has 
to buy back. These latter are already improved, and the public could not 
afford to let them goto settlers who would not know how to make them 
immediately productive, whereas on forest land their unskilled labor im- 
mediately begins to create value. 

The party of unemployed which has been forwarded by the Labor De- 
partment is received at the scene of the proposed settlement by an officer of 
Land Department. They find there everything needed for shelter and 
work, and they find the public land in the vicinity surveyed into sections 
and waiting for occupancy by them. The sections are distributed among 
the applicants by lot. Married men have the preference in the distribution 
both of work and land. All are immediately set to work to clear away ‘‘the 
bush ’’ and grass their land, so that it may be fit for cropping or pasture. 
At the same time they are given work on the roads which are to connect 
their new homes with civilization, or on some railroad or other public work 
in the vicinity, and it is arranged they shall divide their time between their 
own and the public work. As they clear their lands and get them into 
grass, money is lent them on the value they thus create, and fifty dollars 
at least will be advanced to each married man to help him build his home. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING POSITION IN 1899 OF IM- 
PROVED FARM SETTLEMENTS AND VILLAGE HOME- 
STEAD SETTLEMENTS. 


Improved Village 
Particulars. Farm Homestead Totals. 
Settlements. Settlements. 

Number of Settlements.. ........... aia 45 165 210 

SEs chaisctgehaeanesabenek Saiebhadnnaiesiie wininiats 73,655 acres 35,454 acres 109,109 

New Selectors during 1899 ..................... 78 101 179 

Forfeitures and Surrenders. .................... 164 62 226 

Total number of Selectors...................... 526 1,567 2,093 

Total number persons on the land ones 1,615 4,894 6,509 

II istrinssiisicees sotiininietaaeneaaemiamntien £ 4,511 £13,769 £18,280 

‘Total amount advanced, Bush felling... 41,741 12,165 53,906 

Rent and interest paid during year...... 711 4,877 5,588 
Rent and interest paid from commence- 

ee iti nvietnicennicsdiseseieswiasin 1,064 31,873 32,937 

Improvements............... 64,988 115,834 180,822 





Waste Laspor AppLiep To Waste Forest. 


The treasury has advanced $360,930 ; $169,085 have been received in rent 
and interest, and the improvements amount to more than twice as much as 
the loans, $904,110—a pretty good investment financially, to say nothing of 
the far more important interests involved. 


WHAT LESSONS FOR US? 

It will be seen from the foregoing that New Zealand, 
though but a little colony with small population and slender 
resources, has made a success of its effort to unite idle capital 
and men with idle natural wealth in productive coéperation. 
What she has done is nothing to what the United States might 
do i° it cared to adopt similar policies. Our need is greater; we 
have more men, more capital, more natural wealth waiting to 
to be used But New Zealand has more of something else, 
equally essential, than we have thus far shown. This is states- 
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manship and concern for the welfare of humanity. That we re- 
ally lack these qualities no good American will concede. They 
are latent in our national character. But for the time they are 
obscured by the dazzling giory of Triumphant Commercialism 
A day will come in this country—and not many years hence 
when the streets of our great cities will be filled with idle men, 
for depression follows a long period of prosperity as surely as 
the night succeeds the day. When that time comes, it will 
be fortunate indeed if it finds the nation as well prepared 
to meet it as it was to meet the emergency of the Spanish War. 
Then, hundreds of millions of dollars were made quickly avail- 
able to defend the nation against a foreign foe. The same 





\ HoME IN A VILLAGE SEItTLEMENT. 


great resources should be mobilized—and without waiting for 
some dramatic incident like the blowing up of the Maine—to 
protect us against internal dangers. 

The field open for development is very wide. It comprises 
half a continent, where homes might be made for more people 
than now dwell in the entire Republic. There are deserts to be 
reclaimed ; highways to be built; denuded forest areas to be re- 
planted, and many other useful things to be done. What other 
national question with which we are now dealing is comparable 
to this? And yet how little thought our statesmen, our busi- 
ness men and our economists are giving to it! 
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PETALUMA, SONOMA COUNTY. 
By R. A. THOMPSON. 


HE only material difference in the climate of northern and south- 
ern California, is a greater annual rainfall in the north. A month 
more or less of clouded weather during the season gives sufficient 

rain to mature all crops without irrigation. There is no extreme of heat 
or cold day or night, throughout the year, anywhere in northern Califor- 
nia. Some practical information as to where a man of moderate means can 
procure a home, and make a living for himself and family with some- 
thing for future contingencies, in so favored a country, will be given in 
this article. 

The San Joaquinand Sacramento Valleysextend north and south through 
the State for four hundred miles. The rivers which drain this interior 
basin unite near the base of Monte Diablo and flow through the strait of 
Carquinez into the Bay of San Francisco. This inland sea, seventy-five 
miles in length by an average width of fifteen miles, trends northwest- 
erly with the coast range. The valley in which it lies, sometimes called 
the valley of the Bay of San Francisco, is situated between an outer and 
inner coast range, the former separating it from the Pacific Ocean, the latter 
from the interior of the State. Nine bay counties, San Francisco, San 
Mateo, Santa Clara, Alameda, Contra Costa, Solano, Napa, Sonoma and 
Marin, contain half the assessed wealth, and at least half the population of 
the State, with less one twenty-fifth of its area. The principal cities of 
the bay system are San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, San José, San 
Mateo, Petaluma, and the university towns of Berkeley and Palo Alto. 

The northwest coast counties are Marin, Sonoma, Mendocino and Hum- 
boldt, with a frontage of two hundred and fifty miles on the coast and an 
average width of one hundred miles inland to the Sacramento Valley. Of 
these counties Marin and Sonoma have both a bay and ocean frontage. It 
is thirty miles, across the bay, from the southern boundary of Sonoma to 
San Francisco. The northwest coast counties 
differ in topography, soil and climate from 
the rest of the State. The ocean, that great 
conservator of climate, equalizes the tem- 
perature throughout the year; they have an 

abundant rainfall, and during the sum- 
mer months the atmosphere from 


A PETALUMA RESIDENCE STREET. 
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the near-by sea supplies all the moisture needed for plant life. The face 
of the country is broken by a complex system of ranges, interlaced with 
valleys of greater or less extent, some of which are more than a hundred 
miles in length. The soil of both hills and valleys is extremely fertile ; 
its pastures are perennially green. Of the entire dairy product of the 
State for the year 1901, aggregating 29,730,882 pounds, Marin, Sonoma 
and Humboldt produced twelve million pounds, nearly one-half of the 
whole. Of the world-famed redwood forests of California, over eighty per 
cent are in the northwest coast counties. The vast agricultural resources 
of this region, though white for the harvest, are almost untouched. It is 
off the main lines of travel through the State, and the possibilities in its 
future development are unknown or unappreciated. The California and 
Northwestern road runs for one hundred and forty miles into this district, 
and is its only outlet to the Bay of San Francisco. Petaluma is the natural 
shipping point and principal source of supply of the northern coast counties. 

Sonoma is the most populous and wealthy of the coast counties. Peta- 
luma, its chief commercial city, is situated at the head of a navigable 
estuary leading inland from the bay of San Pablo, thirty-five miles from 
San Francisco. Its great extent of back country, its highly improved sur- 
roundings, its location at the head of tide-water navigation, its advantage 
for manufactures, its cheap fares and freights, give it great commercial 
and local importance. [ts transportation facility equals the large demand 
upon it. Eight trains of the California and Northwestern road arrive and 
leave Petaluma every day. The steamer Gold makes daily trips to and 
from San Francisco, carrying both freight and passengers. There are 
twenty sailing vessels employed regularly in its trade, beside a number of 
casuals. Low freights are a great factor in the profit of the producer. 
Shippers from Petaluma have an advantage of twodollars a ton on all 
freights to and from San Francisco, which appears and reappears in the 
course of a year on the profit side of a farmer’s ledger. 

Petaluma is a beautifully situated city. The rich level valley of Peta- 
luma, which merges into Sonoma Mountain, arable and fertile to its sum- 
mit, lies directly in its front, and a broad expanse of valley and hill land, 
the center of an enormous dairy and poultry interest, lies in its rear. 
There are more small farms, of from tive to forty acres, in its environ- 
ment than in any town in the State. All are under intensive culture, and 
properly cared for, each yields a handsome support for a family. The sub- 
division of large tracts is rapidly extending the circle of its small hold- 
ings. 

The poultry business grew to its present proportions, and was bringing 
to the city an immense cash revenue, almost before the people themselves 
were aware of it. Nearness to market, adaptability of climate, and the 
invention of a successful incubator, by a prominent and ingenious citizen 
of the city, had much to do with the expansion of the business. It costs 
but ten cents freight to shipa package of thirty-six dozen eggs to San 
Francisco, or twenty cents a case by express with free delivery at both ends 
of the route, the empty package returned free of charge. The erection of a 
large cold storage plant was also a great help. During the past three 
months eggs to the value of over $35,000 have been purchased and placed 
in cold storage, thus relieving the market of its spring surplus, raising 
prices to a paying basis for the entire year. It stimulated production, and 
one of its good results was to lower the price for the close fall season, 
benefiting the producer, local merchant and the consumer. It reduced to 
a minimum the competition of Eastern with California poultrymen, a 


benefit to the entire State. 
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PETALUMA FROM QUARRY HILL. 


Petaluma is a spot cash town. Its merchants pay cash on the nail for 
all farm products, from a dozen eggs to one thousand tons of hay, a ton of 
butter, a hundred bales of hops, or any other staple in any amount, and 
there is never a suggestion that a dollar so paid should be spent over the 
purchaser’s counter. The poultry trade had much to do with fixing busi- 
ness on a cash basis, the gold cure for financial stagnation. On the 23rd 
of March of this year local merchants paid out $5,700 cash for eggs alone ; 
for the week ending March 29th they paid out $18,388.10 for poultry 
products, not including direct shipments, which would increase the amount 
to $25,000 for the week. The volume of business, when the fruit, hay and 
grain harvest is on, may be imagined from this total of a single product 
in a week of March. Petaluma paysa million dollars a year in cash for 
poultry products, with an immense output of other staples, as will be seen 
from the list of exports taken from a statistical table prepared by its 
Board of Trustees, herewith given: Wheat, corn, barley, oats, hay, pota- 
toes, hops, wine, wool, olive oil, sugar beets, grapes, prunes, pears, plums, 
peaches, cherries, apples, berries of all kinds, citrus fruits, English wal- 
nuts, almonds, asparagus, tomatoes, artichokes, celery, onions and cucum- 
bers for pickling, butter, milk, cream, cheese, tanbark, cordwood, railroad 
ties, and curly redwood for furniture, beef, cattle, horses, sheep, spring 




















A PETALUMA CHICKEN RANCH. 
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lambs, milch cows and calves. Nothing could better show the productive- 
ness of the country around Petaluma than this surprising list of its ex- 
ports. The county as a whole produces one thousand tons of butter a year, 
sixteen thousand bales of hops, four million gallons of wine, and one 
thousand tons of hay for export. Its output of green and dried fruits of 
all kinds is difficult to estimate in figures, but is as large as any county in 
the State, with the possible exception, in prunes only, of Santa Clara 
county. Its production of pickled olives, olive oil, and citrus fruits is in- 
creasing, and the time is approaching when olive oil will be in the front 
line of its exports, all of which must be shipped from or by way of 
Petaluma. 

The apple in Sonoma, as in most of the coast counties, and wherever the 
tree flourishes, is the king of fruits. It is very productive in the orchards 














Mea TIME. 


around Petaluma. Apple orchards, of the best varieties for export. 
thoroughly well cared for, and from twenty to twenty-five years old, will 
yield from eight hundred to one thousand dollars an acre profit per annum. 
Young and neglected trees or poor varieties will scarcely pay cost of pro- 
duction, but with care in selection of trees, intensive culture, and careful 
marketing, apples pay the profit named, in Sonoma county. The fruit, 
carefully picked and packed, is shipped direct from the orchard to the 
East, or European or Asiatic markets. The cherry is also a profitable 
crop. Cherry Valley, commencing almost in the corporate limits of Peta- 
luma, ships many tons of this fruit, whose ripening overlaps the citrus 
harvest of the preceding year. Asparagus for export is grown near Peta- 
luma, and pays a profit of one hundred and eighty dollars a year per acre ; 
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the svil is also well. suited for rhubarb, the popular pie plant, of which 
there is a large exportation to the East. Sugar-beets, containing twenty- 
five per cent of saccharine in three hundred ton tests, are grown on the 
marsh lands near Petaluma. The price of land ranges from $40 to $200 an 
acre, according to quality, location and improvements. 

Petaluma is an excellent point for the establishment of manufactories; 
it has already made a good start in that direction. It has the largest in- 
cubator factory in the world. Outside of our own country its distribution 
has extended to Australia, New Zealand, Central America, Argentine Re- 
public, Cuba, France, England, Holland and Russia. Over four hundred 
were shipped to Australia on a single steamer. They are all made of Cali- 

















A PETALUMA BUSINESS STREET. 


fornia redwood. The only silk mill west of the Mississippi is in Petaluma. 
Its product is shipped to the East, all parts of Mexico, South America and 
to British America and Australia. It has a boot and shoe factory, three 
tanneries, two lumber manufacturing plants, a saddle tree factory, a can- 
nery and a large cold storage plant. There is also a large export trade in 
crushed rock and paving stone to San Francisco. Petaluma is nearer to 
San Francisco than Paterson, New Jersey, is to New York, and there is no 
reason why its manufactures should not be as large. That it will advance 
with San Francisco is as certain as the rise and fall of the same ocean 
tide in both cities. 

‘The climate of Petaluma is that of the bay counties, at all times mod- 
erate, even in its extremes. It has the winter temperature of Southern 
Florida, though ten degrees farther north than the Atlantic peninsula. 

The marvelous effect of the moisture-bearing sea breeze upon all plant 
and tree life was not appreciated by early settlers in Sonoma county, 
though it was apparent enough in the enormous growth of the redwood 
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tree, which attained a diameter of fifteen feet and a height of two hundred 
and fifty feet. Michel Gillem of Green Valley, and the Mock brothers of 
Vallejo Township, just opposite Petaluma, were the first to demonstrate 
that all kinds of fruit and other trees could be grown without irrigation. 

There were other observers of nature’s methods later on in the history 
of the county; among them the most practical was Harrison Mecham. 

Mr. Mecham owned a treeless ranch of five thousand acres, seven miles 
from Petaluma. It was open on one side to the winds of Tomales Bay, 
which drew inland every day, increasing in strength as the air grew 
warmer in the valleys beyond. Not far north were the grand and towering 


forests of Russian River Valley and its foothills. Reasoning by analogy, 





Mr. Mecham conclud hat the same climatic conditions existed on his 
ranch and would produce like results, less the modification of local differ- 
ences in soil and exposure. This led him up to the most successful experi 
met! in tree Culture on the Pacific Coast or elsewhere, ith pos 
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exception of that of Mr. Stratton of Alame init He selected the 
eucalyptus tree, then recently introduced, for his | nent Everyone 
now knows that the eucalpytus tree is a gross feeder, rapid gt er, and 
well suited to the climate of California, but they did not know it then, and 


the fact that they have forgotten that they did not know it in no way 
lessens the credit due Mr. Mecham for his correct forecast of unkuown 
conditions. He began twenty-six years ago by planting a row of young 
trees, not much larger than cabbage plants, eight feet apart each way, for 
three miles in length, on the windward side of his ranch, and groves of 
from ten to forty acres where he thought they would best subserve his 
purpose, mainly on the higher points of the tract, in all eighty-five thou- 
sand trees, covering perhaps three hundred acres. Some of his neighbors 
said they now knew Mecham had yone crazy. Nevertheless he plowed the 
land, planted the trees, and left them to the care of the Creator of the 
*“* Roblar de Miseria,’’ an indigenous forest of black oak and madrojfio, 
which once grew just south, and the redwood giants just north of him. 
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VIEW FROM THE DRAWBRIDGE 


His faith was well founded. In a few years he had wood for his own use 
and wood to sell to his wise neighbors, who always knew a man could grow 
a forest anywhere if he only had thought to plant it. In twenty-six years 
he had a magnificent avenue of trees, three miles long and from one hun- 
dred and twenty five to one hundred and fifty feet high, between the wind 
and his pasture land. He had groves of trees scattered over his land from 
which he could cut from three to four hundred cords of wood, worth from 
eight hundred to twelve hundred dollars tothe acre. Beside this direct profit 
of a quarter million dollars in the trees, Mr. Mecham estimated that they 
added fifty dollars an acre to every acre of his land, if the value of the 
modification in climate can be estimated at all in money. To protect his 
residence, barns and outbuildings he planted groves of trees from a 
quarter to half a mile away, to deflect the current of the prevailing winds 
from the house and grounds, on the principle that a current of wuter loses 
its force by frequent bends and turns in its channel. None of the groves 
were near enough to intercept the sunshine or in any way interfere with 
the house or its surroundings. 

The modification of the climate on the entire ranch was astonishing, the 
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trees stripped the summer winds of their moisture, th’ rainfall was in- 
creased, the pastures were benefited, and the mean winter temperature 
was ruised several degrees. Luther Burbank, the widely known creator of 
new plants and trees, recently told Mr. Mecham that his experiment was 
of inestimable value to the State. Sterne, the clerical philosopher, said 
there were only three things a man could do in a lifetime, and one of the 
three was to plant a tree. What shall be said, if this be true, of the man 
who planted and grew, in his lifetime, a forest of one hundred thousand 
trees. Mr. Mecham is a humanitarian as well as an euterprising citizen. 


1..4 


He gave a thousand acres of land in trust to the city of Petaluma, the in- 


come from which is to be forever devoted to the use of the deserving poot 
of that city. He isa territorial pioneer, one of those wh» blazed the way 
to this State, and marked its path of p ogress. He is a typical western 
American citizen, of th cla-~s who made the wilderness oom with trees 




























HACIENDA OF THE PRTALUMA RANCHO 


(Built by Gov. W. G. Val o 1859, from adobe, a . Pp ct preservation 


and flowers; a practic’! Luther Burbnak, who took a short cut to the end 
of scientific investigation. 

Petaluma has a population of ten thousand in and around the city: a 
rural mail delivery and telephone system which keep its people in touch 
with the outside world. Its transportation facilities by land and water are 
all that could be desired: by rail to San Francisco the time is one anda 
half hours, and the fare one dollar, and less by steamer. There are three 
trains and one steamer trip every day to and from San Francisco. The 
statistics of the State medical officers show that Petaluma has the lowest 
death rate per thousand of record. They report eighty-five deaths in a 
population of ten thousand, eight to the thousand on an annual average. 
It has many handsome homes, around which are some remarkable examples 
of plant and tree growth, from thirty to thirty-five years old. It is sur- 
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A PETALUMA RESIDENCE. 


rounded by many handsome building sites with views of great extent and 
variety. The city hall is an elegant modern structure. Its public schools 
have long been noted for their efficiency, and its school buildings are 
large and imposing. It has a free kindergarten school endowed by an en- 
terprising citizen, and an academy conducted by the Sisters of Charity. 
There are ten churches in the city, some of which are housed in handsome 
and impressive structures. Al!l the leading social and benevolent societies 
are represented in Petaluma. It is fortunate in its public press, an im- 
portant factor in its past and future progress. There are two daily and 
three weekly papers; one of the latter is a poultry journal conducted with 
exceptional ability. It has a large and well selected public library, a well 
managed building association, which has enabled a number of persons to 
build homes on the installment plan, and a Rochdale coéperative store. 

It has four banks of the highest financial standing, many fine business 
blocks, and business houses carrying stocks commensurate with the large 
wholesale and retail demand upon them. More millionaires and successful 
financiers now operating there and elsewhere in the State made their start 
in Petaluma than in any other town of its size in northern California. 

The city has an abundant supply of pure fresh water and exceptionally 
low water rates. Its sewers are flushed every day by the tide of the bay. 
The fire organization of the city consists of five companies with three 
thousand two hundred feet of hose and forty-two hydrants. There is a 
pressure of sixty pounds to the inch on the mains. The water for fire pur- 
poses is stored in a reservoir at an elevation of one hundred and seventy-five 
feet. The reserve reservoir has a capacity of five million gallons. It is 
furnished with electricity for power and light by the California Central 
Electric Company, drawing its supply from the Sierra Nevada mountains, 
one hundred and seventy miles away, the longest transmission of this 
elusive force in the world. An electric streetcar system will soon be in- 
augurated. 
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ONE OF PETALUMA’S PLAZAS. 


Petaluma has one unique distinction, which remains to be mentioned ; 
the ladies of the city are abreast with—if not in advance of—the progress 
around them. It is not unsafe to say, they were its forerunners. ‘They or- 
ganized the first Ladies’ Improvement Club on the Pacific Coast, and have 
kept it in front of all its kith ever since, its rightful place as the mother of 
a numerous family of clubs. Letters came from all parts of the Coast and 
the East asking for their by-laws and methods, all of which were gener- 
ously answered. They first roused the practical and busy Petalumans to 
the esthetic side of their surroundings, and have since done much to im- 
prove the streets and ornament the parks and grounds of the public 
buildings of the city. They are now about to erect an ingeniously con- 
trived electric town clock, illuminated and visible, day and night, from all 
parts of the city, a most commendable work; not that the men of Petaluma 
are giving to staying out late at night, butif they should happen by acci- 
dent to do so, the ever moving fingers of time on the face of that omni- 
present and omniscient clock 


“ Will warn the truant to return and say 
My dear, I was the first to come away.” 


In conclusion, Petaluma offers inducements for the capitalist as a manu- 
facturing center and for its commercial possibilities. It invites ‘he man of 
moderate means, because its lands are in small holdingsand fry hts do not 
absorb its profits. It invites the workingman, because the: . is a demand 
for skilled and unskilled labor, and honest labor can alweys be sold for 
honest dollars in its markets. 
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